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A PILGRIMAGE TO OLNEY AND 
WESTON UNDERWOOD. 


BY SIR JAMES A. PICTON, F.S.A. 


ERHAPS the most genial and pleasant form of hero- 
worship is the interest taken in the localities hallowed 
by the presence and associations of the illustrious departed. 
As our grand old lexicographer says: “To abstract the 
mind from all local emotion would be impossible if it were 
endeavoured, and would be foolish if it were possible.” The 
surface of our country is redolent with the memories of 
gallant deeds in battle for the right, martyrdom for the 
truth, patient endurance and active effort in the cause of 
righteousness and humanity. Nor the less do we honour 
the associations with those who, in a less conspicuous walk, 
have contributed by their writings to the solace, elevation, 
and progress of the human mind. 

Few writers have excited more sympathy in their readers 
than William Cowper. The texture of his intellect, hovering 
between genius and insanity; his melancholy history, with 
its tragic termination; the vigour, beauty, and high tone of 
his poetry, and his charming correspondence, with its playful 
raillery and little weaknesses, have endeared his memory 
to thousands of readers during the last three generations. 

I had long desired a pilgrimage to the haunts of the poet 
and the scenes hallowed by his memory, and a few months 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO OLNEY 


ago circumstances gave me the opportunity. I approached 
the locality by the way of Northampton, which is a good 
specimen of an old English midland town, somewhat 
modernized by its manufacturing proclivities, but still pre- 
serving a few picturesque old mansions and several ancient 
churches worthy of note. The church connected with the 
memory of Cowper is All Saints’, situated in the centre of 
the town, and only remarkable for its almost unparalleled 
ugliness. It is of the Georgian era, in what might be called 
the “high falutin” style. In front there is a vast portico of 
columns forming a kind of narthex or parvise, over the 
centre of which stands a statue of Queen Caroline—not her 
of Brunswick, but the Caroline celebrated in the Heart of 
Mid-Lothian. The body of the church is a mass of unsightly 
absurdity. 

The poet, in a playful letter to Lady Hesketh, dated 
Weston, November 27, 1787, thus relates his introduction to 


All Saints’ :— 


On Monday morning last, Sam brought me word that there was a man in 
the kitchen who desired to speak with me. I ordered himin. A plain decent 
elderly figure made its appearance, and being desired to sit spoke as follows: 
** Sir, Iam clerk of the parish of All Saints in Northampton. It is customary 
for the person in my office to annex to a bill of mortality, which he publishes at 
Christmas, a copy of verses. You will do me a great favour, sir, if you would 
furnish me with one.” To this I replied: ‘‘ You have several men of genius in 
your town, why have you not applied to some of them? There is a namesake 
of yours in particular, Cox, the statuary, who, everybody knows, is a first-rate 
maker of verses. He surely is the man of all the world for your purpose.” 
‘* Alas! sir, I have heretofore borrowed help from him, but he is a gentleman 
of so much reading that the people of our town cannot understand him.” I 
confess to you, my dear, I felt all the force of the compliment implied in this 
speech, and was almost ready to answer, ‘‘ Perhaps, my good friend, they may 
find me unintelligible too, for the same reason.” But, on asking him whether 
he had walked over to Weston (eleven miles) on purpose to implore the assistance 
of my muse, and on his replying in the affirmative, I felt my mortified vanity a 
little consoled, and, pitying the poor man’s distress, which appeared to be 
considerable, promised to supply him. The waggon has accordingly gone this 
day to Northampton loaded in part with my effusions in the mortuary style. A 
fig for poets who write epitaphs upon individuals! I have written one that 
serves ‘wo hundred persons. 
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AND WESTON UNDERWOOD. 


The stanzas thus contributed are those commencing— 


While thirteen moons saw smoothly run 
The nene’s barge-laden wave ; 

All these, life’s rambling journey done, 
Have found their home, the grave. 


Like crowded forest trees we stand, 
And some are marked to fall; 


The axe will smite at God’s command, 
And soon shall smite us all. 


In the three following years (1788-90) Cowper assisted 
his humble friend by the composition of the annual mor- 
tuary verses; but during the two years 1791-2 there is a 
cessation, which is thus explained by the poet himself in a 
letter to Hayley, dated November 25, 1792: 


I was for some years dirge-writer to the town of Northampton, being em- 
ployed by the clerk of the principal parish there to furnish him with an annual 
copy of verses proper to be printed at the foot of his bill of mortality ; but the 
clerk died, and hearing nothing for two years from his successor, I well hoped 
that I was out of office. The other morning, however, Sam announced the new 
clerk ; he came to solicit the same service as I had rendered his predecessor, 
and I reluctantly complied ; doubtful, indeed, whether I was capable. I have, 
however, achieved that labour, and I have done nothing more, 


The last of these contributions was in 1793, and is perhaps 
the finest of the series : 


He lives who lives to God alone, 
And all are dead beside ; 
For other source than God is none 
Whence life can be supplied. 
To live to God is to requite 
His love as best we may ; 
To make his precepts our delight, 
His promises our stay. &c. 
Not very long after this he experienced a return of the 
mental affliction from which he never recovered. 

The town of Northampton is almost wholly given up to 
shoemaking ; many establishments on a large scale pro- 
viding “soles” and “uppers” for the modern Britons, which 
imparts to the general aspect of the place a lively and busy 
appearance, 
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The district between Northampton and Olney (about 
eleven miles) is rich and well cultivated, the large size of 
the enclosures, at this time bristling with grain crops, giving 
evidence of farming on a large scale. 

The small town or village of Olney consists principally of 
one long street running north and south, and expanding at 
the south end into a spacious triangular area called the 
“‘market-place,” though the market has long ceased to exist. 
The base line of this triangle, looking down the street, is 
occupied by a row of houses, a road branching off at each end. 
Cowper’s house is nearly in the middle of this row. It is 
the largest and loftiest hcuse in the village—three stories in 
height, with eight windows on each floor. The material is 
red brick, with stone dressings. In the centre is a covered 
passage running through to the back. The entrance door 
is nearly in the middle of the front. The celebrated parlour 
is very visible. 

Now stir the fire and close the shutters fast, 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 

And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 

Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 

Which cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 
On going through the passage, we find the house is not so 
large as it looks. The back portion is an agglomeration of 
small parts, very roughly built in stone. The garden isa 
disappointment. We read— 

if the garden with its many cares 

All well repaid, demand him, he attends 

The welcome call, conscious how much the hand 

Of lubbard labour needs his watchful eye. 

Hence summer has her riches, autumn hence, 

And hence e’en winter fills his withered hand 

With blushing fruits and plenty not his own. 

The garden is now a tangled mass, divided and sub- 
divided, and a prey to disorder and neglect. 
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AND WESTON UNDERWOOD. 5 


In the centre of the market-place stands a noble, solitary 
elm, one of the largest in the kingdom, with splendid out- 
spreading branches covering a large area. Many generations 
must have come and gone since, as a sapling, it first here 
took root. 

The seasons bring the flower again, 
They bring the firstling to the flock, 
And in the dusk of thee, the clock 

Beats out the little lives of men. 

I took up my quarters at a little hostelry called “The 
Bull,” on one side of the market-place, in full view of the 
poet’s residence, one of the quaint, old-fashioned inns which 
are fast being swept away by modern improvements. I 
seemed to be pretty nearly the only guest, and the placid air 
of drowsy quiet which predominated both within and without 
was very soothing to the nervous system. In the evening 
a glorious full moon spread a flood of pearly silver light over 
the whole surroundings, and converted the homely brick 
architecture into a fairy scene. 

Sunday morning arose bright and cloudless, giving pro- 
mise of a warm and cheerful day. I first wended my way 
to the church, which is situated a little outside the town on 
the south side, very rural and pleasant, with a large graveyard 
attached. This is remarkable for the floral decorations of 
the tombs. Splendid rose trees in full bearing are numerous, 
and flowers of all hues abound. Whilst I was waiting about, 
two young women came with baskets of flowers to decorate 
a grave—not a new one—overgrown with grass. I thought 
of Gray’s Elegy : 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

E’en from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 

E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 
The church is a good specimen of early fourteenth-century 
architecture, and, with the exception of the chancel ceiling, 
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which has been recently tastefully restored, it has not been 
interfered with. The flowing window tracery is very good. 
The stone is oolite, of good colour and texture, and stands 
the weather remarkably well. The interior has nave and 
aisles, with a clerestory and a chancel. The nave is pewed, 
with a gallery in the north aisle. This and the pews are 
inscribed with the date of 1765. 

The service was very judiciously conducted, in plain 
fashion, neither high nor low. Whilst it was proceeding I 
was carried back in imagination a hundred years. It was 
1782 instead of 1882. There was Cowper’s square pew 
opposite the pulpit, and there he sat in his shrinking 
timidity, with the lustre of genius in his dreaming eyes, 
listening to the Calvinistic enunciations of his adviser and 
friend, the quondam slave-captain (John Newton). Nothing 
has changed except the fashion of dress. The neat pretty 
rustic maidens of to-day are the counterparts of their great 
grandmothers a century ago: 


So generations in their course decay, 
So flourish these, when those have passed away. 


The church I think is only once alluded to by Cowper : 


oe © 6 square tower, 
Tall spire, from which the sound of cheerful bells 
Just undulates upon the listening ear. 
Hard by stands the bridge, a long structure, spanning with 
several arches two branches of the Ouse: 
Hark ! ’tis the twanging horn ! o’er yonder bridge 
That with its wearisome but needful length 
Bestrides the wintry flood, in which the moon 
Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright ; 
He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 


With spattered boots, strapp’d waist and frozen locks, 
News from all nations lumbering at his back. 


I set out to walk to Weston Park and Weston Underwood, 
to which Cowper removed from Olney, and near which lie 
the scenes of his most pleasing associations. 
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AND WESTON UNDERWOOD. 7 


The road is very pleasant, running along the side of a 
gentle eminence, overlooking the wide valley through which 
the Ouse winds its placid course. The day was bright and 
sunny, with just sufficient breeze to temper the heat. At 
about a mile and a half distance a brook crosses the road, 
where the woods of Weston Park commence. There were 
the usual ominous warnings against trespassers, but heedless 
of steel traps and spring guns (which I suspect never existed 
except in imagination) I pursued the noiseless tenor of my 
way. Climbing the fence I found a narrow pathway leading 
upwards through the wood so tangled with undergrowth as 
in many places to be barely passable ; and in a-half or three- 
quarters of a mile’s distance I emerged into the open, and 
made across the fields for the “ Peasant’s Nest.” I was here 
somewhat disappointed. Instead of the lowly cot, I found 
a substantial farmhouse with extensive outbuildings, such as 
scarcely bears out the poet’s beautiful description : 

Once went I forth, and found, till then unknown, 
A cottage, whither oft we since repair ; 
Tis perched upon the green hill top, but close 
Environed with a ring of branching elms, 
That overhang the thatch; itself unseen 
Peeps at the vale below; so thick beset 
With foliage of such dark redundant growth 
I called the low-roof’d lodge the ‘‘ Peasant’s Nest,” 
And hidden as it is and far remote 
Oft have I wished the peaceful covert mine. 
The situation exactly corresponds with the poetry, but the 
house has evidently been rebuilt. From this elevation the 
poet looks out: 
How oft upon yon eminence our pace 
Has slackened to a pause, and we have borne 
The ruffling wind, scarce conscious that it blew, 
While admiration feeding at the eye, 
And still unsated, dwelt upon the scene. 
Here Ouse, slow winding through a level plain 
Of spacious meads, with cattle sprinkled o’er, 
Conducts the eye along its sinuous course 
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Delighted. There, fast rooted in their bank 
Stand never overlooked, our favourite elms, 
While far beyond, and overthwart the stream 
That as with molten glass inlays the vale, 
The sloping land recedes into the clouds. 


Again crossing some fields I re-entered the park on its 
north-east side, and passed in succession many of the spots 
made memorable in Zhe Task. The gates in many cases 
were locked, but I managed to climb the fences and to leap 
the ditches. 


The next point in our survey is “ the colonnade :” 


Not distant far, a length of colonnade 

Invites us ; monument of ancient taste, 

Now scorned, but worthy of a better fate. 

Our fathers knew the value of a screen 

From sultry suns ; and in their shaded walks 
And long protracted bowers, enjoyed at noon 
The gloom and coolness of declining day. 
Thanks to Benevolus*—he spares me yet 
These chestnuts ranged in corresponding lines, 
And though himself so polished, still reprieves 
The obsolete prolixity of shade. 


This “ colonnade” consists of a noble avenue of horse chest- 
nuts, the foliage of which, at the time of my visit, was riddled 
with insects. 

A small stream enters the park on the north side and 
winds round to the east. This is insignificant in itself, but 
in the course of ages it has formed a depression or valley, 
which is thus described :— 


Descending now (but cautious lest too fast) 

A sudden steep ; upon a rustic bridge 

We pass a gulf in which the willows dip 

Their pendant boughs, stooping as if to drink. 
Hence, ankle deep in moss and flowery thyme, 
We mount again, and feel at every step 

Our foot half sunk in hillocks green and soft 
Raised by the mole, the miner of the soil. 





* Sir John Throckmorton, of Weston Hall. 
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AND WESTON UNDERWOOD. 9 


We next come in sight of the celebrated “alcove.” There 
are two alcoves, not very far from each other, on the slope 
where the park fence turns southward along the west 
boundary. The upper one is in the best repair, and is a 
substantial stone structure, hexagonal in plan, three of the 
planes forming the open alcove, the angles supported by 
stone columns. The other, lower down the slope, is a flimsy 
wooden affair, in avery ruinous condition. It is probably 
the upper one to which Cowper refers: 


The summit gained, behold the proud alcove 
That crowns it ! yet not all its pride secures 
The grand retreat from injuries impress’d 
By rural carvers, who with knives deface 
The panels, leaving an obscure rude name, 
In characters uncouth, and spelt amiss. 
now roams the eye; 

And posted on this speculative height, 
Exults in its command. 

Proceeding further, he continues : 
Not less attractive is the woodland scene, 
Diversified with trees of every growth. 
Alike yet various. Here the grey smooth trunks 
Of ash, or lime, or beech, distinctly shine 
Within the twilight of their distant shades. 


Here follows a descriptive catalogue of the various 


ct 


rees, 
then O’er these, but far beyond (a spacious map 

Of hill and valley interposed between), 

The Ouse, dividing the well-water’d land, 

Now glitters in the sun and now retires 

As bashful yet impatient to be seen. 


We come now to a little dry valley which crosses the path, 
thus described : 


Here the declivity is sharp and short, 

And such the reascent; between them weeps 
A little Naiad her impoverish’d urn 

All summer long, which winter fills again. 


We now arrive at a square plot in the south-west corner 
of the park, which is fenced off, with locked gates. This 
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seems to have been originally a plantation of trees, after- 
wards partially cut down and converted into a “ wilderness,” 
with winding walks bordered with shrubs ; here and there a 
classical pedestal and bust, with inscriptions. This enclosure 
is now utterly neglected and tangled, the pedestals covered 
with moss and lichen, but it is still carefully protected from 
intrusion. I ventured, however, to climb the fence and ex- 
plore the interior. Let us follow the poet : 


The folded gates would bar my progress now, 
But that the lord of this enclosed demesne, 
Communicative of the good he owns, 

Admits me to a share; the guiltless eye 
Commits no wrong nor wastes what it enjoys. 
Refreshing change ! where now the blazing sun? 
By short transition we have lost his glare, 
And stepp’d at once into a cooler clime. 

Ye fallen avenues ! once more I mourn 

Your fate unmerited, once more rejoice 

That yet a remnant of your race survives. 


And now with nerves new braced, and spirits cheered, 
We tread the wilderness, where well-roll’d walks, 
With curvature of slow and easy sweep— 

Deception innocent—give ample space 

To narrow bounds. 

Passing through the wilderness, I again leaped the fence, 
and emerged into the park at its lower or southern extremity, 
where there occurs another avenue or colonnade : 

the grove receives us next; 
Between the upright shafts of whose tall elms 
We may discern the thresher at his task. 

The explanation of this is, that on the opposite side of 

the road at which we have now arrived stand the farm- 


buildings of Weston Hall, the former seat of the Throck- 
mortons. The hall has been taken down since Cowper’s 
time. Besides the outbuildings only a few fragments of 
walls and gates remain. 

The village of Weston Underwood stands at a little dis- 
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AND WESTON UNDERWOOD. II 


tance along the road westward. It is smaller and more rural 
than Olney, many of the roofs being thatched. Cowper 
removed here from Olney in November, 1786. In a letter 
dated November 17 he says : 

I lived longer at Olney than anywhere. There indeed I lived till mouldering 


walls and a tottering house warned me to depart. I have accordingly taken 
the hint, and two days since took up my abode at Weston. 


In a letter of the same date addressed to Newton he says: 


When God speaks to a chaos, it becomes a scene of order and harmony in 
a moment; but when his creatures have thrown one house into confusion by 
leaving it, and another by tumbling themselves and their goods into it, not less 
than many days’ labour and contrivance is necessary to give them their proper 
places. . . . We find ourselves here in a comfortable dwelling. Such it is 
in itself, and my cousin (Lady Hesketh), who has spared no expense in dressing 
it up for us, has made it a genteel one. . . . On Wednesday evening Mrs. 
Unwin and I took possession. I could not help giving a last look to my old 
prison and its precincts, and though I cannot easily account for it, having been 
miserable there so many years, felt something like a heart-ache when I took a 
last leave of a scene that certainly in itself had nothing to engage affection. 

I was weary of every object, had long wished for a change, yet could 
not take leave without a pang at parting. 

Cowper’s house, called “The Lodge,” is the best in the 
village. It is a detached building of stone, having a range 
of seven windows on each floor, with a tolerably spacious 
garden attached. Here Cowper and Mrs. Unwin remained 
until their removal to Norfolk, in July, 1795. He was 
intensely attached to the quiet scenery of the neighbourhood. 
Under the influence of Lady Hesketh, the gentle recluses 
were induced to mix a little in society. They visited with 
some of the gentry of the district. Cowper says: “We visit 
at Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Throckmorton’s, and at Gay- 
hurst, rarely, however, at Gayhurst, on account of the greater 
distance ; more frequently, though not very frequently, at 
Weston. The rest of our journeys are to Bozeat turnpike 
and back again.” This mild dissipation rather alarmed 
Cowper’s spiritual adviser, John Newton, who wrote a letter 
of remonstrance to Mrs. Unwin, “which,” Cowper says, 
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“ 


gave us both a great deal of concern, and she is still deeply 
affected by it.” He continues, speaking of the gossips: 
“ They often see us get into Lady Hesketh’s carriage, and 
rather uncharitably suppose that it always carries us into a 
scene of dissipation, which, in fact, it never does.” When 
the recurrence of his mental malady, in 1795, rendered a 
removal necessary, on the eve of his departure he penned 
the touching lines “To Mary :” 


The twentieth year is well nigh past 
Since first our sky was overcast, 
Ah ! would that this might be the last, 
My Mary! 
and on the morning of his journey he wrote on the back of 
the shutter in his bedroom : 


Farewell, dear scenes, for ever closed to me! 
Oh ! for what horrors must I now exchange you ! 


The house of Thomas Scott, the commentator, who was 
rector of Weston, stands in a garden nearly opposite Cowper’s. 
A little further along the road stands the church, a late 
Gothic building, with a square tower, and some interesting 
details. There is no longer a resident incumbent, the living 
being combined with that of Ravenstone, the adjoining 
parish, and service held only once on Sundays. Many of 
the inhabitants are Roman Catholics, the Throckmorton 
family being of that church. A Catholic church forms part 
of the remaining hall buildings. 

I had a pleasant walk back to Olney. The wide valley, 
with the placid Ouse meandering on the right, brought to 
mind “ The Dog and the Water Lily:” 


It was the time when Ouse displayed 
His lilies newly blown, 

Their beauties I intent surveyed 
And one I wished my own. 


The whole neighbourhood is redolent with memories of 
Cowper. About two miles up the stream, within sight, near 
Ravenstone Mill, lies the scene of the “ Poplar Field :” 
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The poplars are fell’d, farewell to the shade, 
And the whispering wind of the cool colonnade, 
The winds play no longer and sing in the leaves, 
Nor Ouse in his bosom the image receives. 


The umbrageous avenues of Weston Park are referred to in 
D> 
the touching lines : 


Oh! happy shades, to me unblest ! 
Friendly to peace, but not to me! 

How ill the scene that offers rest 
And heart that cannot rest, agree ! 


Kilwick Copse, about a mile north of Weston Park, is the 
scene of the “ Needless Alarm:” 





There is a field through which I often pass 
Thick overspread with moss and silky grass, 
Adjoining close to Kilwick’s echoing wood, 
Where oft the bitch-fox hides her hapless brood. 


A little beyond this stand the remains of the Yardley oak, 
the subject of one of the poet’s noblest compositions : 


Time made thee what thou wast—king of the woods, 
And Time hath made thee what thou art—a cave 
For owls to roost in. Once thy spreading boughs 
O’erhung the champaign, and the numerous flocks 
That grazed it stood beneath that ample cope 
Uncrowded, yet safe sheltered from the storm. 

No flock frequents thee now. Thou hast outlived 
Thy popularity, and art become 

(Unless verse rescue thee awhile) a thing 

Forgotten, as the foliage of thy youth. 


Clifton Reynes, a short distance to the east of Olney, is 


celebrated in a merrier mood : 








I sing of a journey to Clifton, 
We would have performed if we could, 
Without cart or barrow to lift on 
Poor Mary or me through the mud. 
Sle, sla, slud, 
Stuck in the mud. 
Oh, it is pretty to wade through the flood. 


So away we went slipping and sliding, 
Hop, hop,—a la mode de deux frogs; 
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*Tis near as good walking as riding, 
When ladies are dress’d in their clogs. 
Wheels no doubt 
Go briskly about, 
But they clatter and chatter and make such a rout. 

From the localities our minds are instinctively turned to 
the man whose association gives the charm to the neigh- 
bourhood. Will the works of the timid, shrinking hypo- 
chondriac stand the test of time, and hold their place in 
English literature? They have already been subjected to 
the criticism of a century, with all its changes of taste and 
fashion, and have not suffered by the ordeal. Cowper is 
essentially the poet of the middle classes. He is true to 
nature, but it is nature within a restricted range. He illus- 
trates common sense and common feelings. Like his own 
favourite river, he is usually placid and gentle, but when 
disturbed by a sense of injustice or wrong, he can pour forth 
a torrent of indignation with overwhelming force. He is 
always perfectly intelligible. The descriptions he presents 
and the emotions to which he gives utterance are generally 
of a very obvious character. These qualities of themselves 
would not constitute a poet ; but when the spark of genius 
lights upon them they are kindled into brightness and 
warmth. He has the art of calling up in a few simple words 
wonderful pictures, whether descriptive or emotional. Take 
as an instance “ The Loss of the Royal George:” 


Toll for the brave, 
The brave that are no more, 
All sunk beneath the wave 
Fast by their native shore. 


Eight hundred of the brave, 
Whose courage well was tried, 
Had made the vessel heel, 
And laid her on her side. 


A land breeze shook the shrouds, 
And she was overset ; 

Down went the Royal George 
With all her crew complete. 
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Toll for the brave ! 
Brave Kempenfelt is gone ; 
His last sea fight is fought, 
His work of glory done. 


It was not in the battle, 

No tempest gave the shock, 
She sprang no fatal leak, 

She ran upon no rock. 


‘ His sword was in its sheath, 

His fingers held the pen 
When Kempenfelt went down, 

With twice four hundred men. 
Weigh the vessel up, 

Once dreaded by our foes, 
And mingle with our cup 

The tear that England owes. 


Her timbers yet are sound, 
And she may float again, 

Full charged with England’s thunder, 
And plough the distant main. 


But Kempenfelt is gone— 
His victories are o’er 3 
And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plough the wave no more. 
The language is simple, even to baldness; the ideas are 
natural and obvious, yet no one can read the ode without 
the impression of a grand and solemn feeling. 

What then is the subtle element which has given vitality 
to the poetry of Cowper, and preserved it from the abyss of 
failure and the limbo of mediocrity? The eighteenth cen- 
tury gave birth to many votaries of the muse, but how many 
are remembered at the present day? Dryden belonged to 
the previous century. The genius of Pope has given him a 
high place in the roll of fame, but his style is too artificial 
and his tone of thought too conventional for the taste of the 
present age. Of the worthies commemorated by Johnson 
in his Lives of the Poets, of how many can it be said, not 
that their works are studied and admired, but that even 
their names are remembered? Who knows anything of 
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Stepney, and Walsh, Duke and King, Sprat and Hughes, 
Blackmore and Fenton, Yalden and Hammond, with many 
others now forgotten, yet these are deemed by the great 
lexicographer worthy of a niche in the temple of fame. 
Parnell and Gay, Somerville and Collins, Dyer and Akenside, 
Shenstone and Mallet survive as names, but it may be said 
of their memories, “stant nominis umbre.” A few-yet 
maintain their hold on the public notice. The stately march 
of Gray still captivates the ear. Zhe Seasons of Thomson, 
in spite of a certain amount of turgidity and bombast, have 
not ceased to charm by their vivid descriptions of nature. 
Falconer in his Shipwreck has touched with a powerful hand 
the chords of human nature and life. Blair’s Grave, not- 
withstanding its subject, contains a rich vein of true feeling; 
and Young, in spite of his swelling and somewhat obscure 
style, has attained a high level of poetical expression. None 
of these, however, can be considered as popular poets. They 
none of them freed themselves from the trammels of the 
conventional ideas and style of their age. It was reserved 
for two men at the latter end of the eighteenth century—one 
a humble Scottish peasant and the other an obscure English 
hypochondriac—to initiate a revolution in the poetic thought 
and feeling of the nation. Throwing off the trammels within 
which poetical expression had been confined, adopting ideas 
and thoughts common to all, appealing to nature in her out- 
ward aspectsand inward workings, extending theirsympathies 
to every flower that blows and every emotion which agitates 
the human mind, they drew out by a subtle charm the music 
of the chords which vibrate in every heart. Far different as 
were their characters and themes, there was much common 
to both. Each had the true poetic afflatus, without which 
all attempt at song is vain. Each had the same scorn for 
everything unjust, mean, or vile. Each was gifted with a 
vivid sense of humour. Compare, for instance, John Gilpin’s 
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ride with Tam o’ Shanter’s scamper. Each possessed true 
religious feelings and aspirations, obscured though they 
were in Burns, yet tenderly and beautifully shown in the 
“Cotter’s Saturday Night.” A strong patriotic feeling 
inspired them both ; witness the “ Scots wha hae” of the 
one and the “ England, with all thy faults I love thee still” 
of the other. Both have the same free transparent style, 
expressing popular ideas in popular language; and both 
have their reward in the loving admiration with which their 
works are still regarded by the masses. The popularity of 
neither is yet on the wain, and in spite of erotic effusions 
on the one hand, and enigmatic obscurity on the other, 
it is likely to be still maintained. No doubt poets of a 
higher order are now in the zenith, but there is still room 
for the modest, retiring poet who so tenderly and powerfully 
gave expression to the common feelings of the common 
race. In one characteristic Cowper resembles Tennyson. 
Nothing could be more diverse than the styles of the two 
poets ; but each of them has a style which belongs to nobody 
else, and which, by its peculiar ring, intimates its author- 
ship. Cowper does not belong either to the transcendental, 
the spasmodic, the metaphysical, the enigmatical, or the 
Satanic school ; but his wonderful power of word-painting, 
the purity of his sentiments, his association of noble thoughts 
with common things, his humour, and the tenderness of his 
sacred poetry, not to speak of his charming letters, will 
always command for him a high place in the literature of 
our country. And thus ends my pilgrimage. 














DR. JOHNSON AS TALKER. 


BY J. A. GOODACRE. 


T was once observed by the doctor himself that the best 
part of an author is to be found in his works, and that 

a transition from the writings to the conversation of a man 
generally disappoints our expectation. All history and 
experience say the same thing. Examples drawn from any 
period, either anterior or subsequent to Johnson, show his 
observation to have been extremely just. Of the numbers 
who have risen to literary eminence in this country, compara- 
tively few have made any approach to colloquial supremacy. 
Many, it must be acknowledged, have never aspired to con- 
versational honours ; some appear to have been studiously 
silent, as though taciturnity became them ; others have said 
nothing because they really had nothing to say. Thus, from 
various causes, it generally happens that, in society, men of 
letters are men of very few words; seldom, indeed, is their 
conversation such as their works would lead us to suppose. 
It is strange that a truth of this kind should have been 
expressed by such a man as Johnson, for he was himself a 
most remarkable exception to the rule. Indeed it may safely 
be said that a more striking instance of conversational supe- 
riority will not be found in the whole range of modern 
authors. Although he has not yet completed the proba- 
tionary century—the term commonly regarded as the test 
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of literary merit—Criticism, taking time by the forelock, has 
already delivered her verdict, and assigned to Johnson his 
apparently immutable position as a writer. In addition to 
this we have the further award, equally fixed and unanimous, 
that he is not seen at his best in his writings. To those who 
have read his works with pleasure, and still delight to peruse 
them, this is saying a great deal; but unfortunately a very 
large proportion of to-day’s readers know no other literature 
than the ephemeral and light productions of their time, and 
to them Johnson walks the streets of posterity with nothing 
but a dictionary under his arm. Except by literary men, 
and the more ardent lovers of letters, to whom the memory 
of Johnson must ever be dear, he is not remembered as the 
author of the Lives of the Poets, Preface to Shakspere, 
Rasselas, or Fourney to the Western Islands; but as a pom- 
pous philosopher delivering his sentiments in stentorian 
tones ; a hardened and shameless tea-drinker, imbibing his 
favourite beverage with amazing avidity and very little 
ceremony ; an ungainly figure of irregular, convulsive move- 
ments ; a character irresistibly grotesque and entertaining. 
These were the infirmities of the outward man: peculiarities 
and eccentricities which he little thought would be laughed 
at and talked about while his writings were passed by 
unnoticed. Such is the irony of fate. To-day, for every 
one who has any real knowledge of his works, fifty will be 
found able to speak of the ludicrousness of the author’s 
person and character. 

While the critical and philosophical writings of Johnson 
prove him to have been a man of uncommon genius in the 
art of literary composition, the exercise of his conversa- 
tional powers show him to still greater advantage, and 
exhibit him as a talker of extraordinary force and compass. 
He achieved the greatest distinction in that which he loved 
most. He began to write for bread, and worked for some 
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time, much more out of necessity than from choice. Had 
it not been for the spur of dependence constantly goading 
him on, he would not have left much for posterity to read, 
or leave unread. We know that writing was often very irk- 
some to him, but we do not know, and certainly should not 
be justified in supposing, that he was ever tired of talking. 
Once, and only once, was he known to suggest to the com- 
pany that they should retire to rest ; as a rule, he was dis- 
posed to sit far into the night, and would talk of anything 
and everything, except of going to bed. It is true, that to 
him a day was as four-and-twenty hours ; but for the cus- 
tomary division of those twenty-four hours, as we divide 
them, into day and night, he had very little regard. At one 
time he commonly rose about twelve, went out at four, and 
returned about two. John Wesley, he said, was a very 
decent fellow, but he never had any time to spare, for he 
had always to be here, or there, or somewhere else, at such- 
and-such a time; in fact, he was no sooner seated than he 
began to say he must go; and that was far from pleasing 
to the man who loved to cross his legs and have his talk 
out. To say at any time that Johnson should have his talk 
out, was to put the matter very indefinitely, for with him it 
meant very much more than it did with most people. The 
amazing fertility of his mind, and, above all, the wonderful 
stores of his retentive memory, replete with gleanings from 
the whole field of human thought and history, were not 
easily exhausted. So keen and penetrating was his power 
of perception, so did he develop and exhibit the latent 
elements of a subject, that the boundary of a topic which 
appeared so near at starting receded as he advanced, and 
the question assumed proportions far greater than the 
original conception of his hearers. But, with all his exten- 
sion and expansion, he did not become involved and obscure, 
like many amplifiers, who lead and lose their followers in the 
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maze of their own discursiveness. Whatever his theme, he 
was still lucid and vigorous; he spoke as only those who 
are masters of a subject can speak: with ideal perspicacity, 
and energy and aptness of expression. 

Fond of conversation as Johnson undoubtedly was, he 
occasionally showed some little indisposition to commence 
talking when in the company of strangers; indeed, Tom 
Tyers, with Johnson’s own approval, once likened him to a 
ghost, which is never known to speak until spoken to, and 
not always then. But there his similarity to a ghost ended, 
for when the initial difficulty of starting him had been over- 
come, there yet remained the still greater difficulty of stop- 
ping him. If the bull were seized by the horns, he was sure 
to either toss or gore his adversary, as Goldsmith expe- 
rienced over and over again. But, although at times he dis- 
played some shyness, and seemed disinclined to take the 
initiative, he very severely condemned the custom then in 
vogue, and most generally observed now, of strangers main- 
taining a rigorous silence when in a room together, because, 
forsooth, they don’t know each other’s names, or have not 
been introduced one to the other. He said, “Two men of 
any other nation who are shown into a room together, at a 
house where they are both visitors, will immediately find 
some conversation. But two Englishmen will probably go 
each to a different window, and remain in obstinate silence. 
Sir, we as yet do not understand the common rights of 
humanity.” With but few, isolated exceptions, however, 
Johnson’s conduct in this respect was in strict conformity 
with the custom he sought to inculcate. Except at such 
times as he gave himself up to religious meditation and 
devotional exercises, he hardly ever cared to be alone. 
From fifty-three, the age at which he met his now cele- 
brated biographer, to the end of his life, he became in- 
creasingly fond of society. He loved to put his mind 
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beside that of another man: company and conversation 
were to him indispensable; without them he must have 
been of all men the most miserable. This comfort he 
found and enjoyed to the full, for at least the last twenty 
years of his life. A man of such intellectual power, and 
such moral grasp and compass, was not in danger of loneli- 
ness, except that which comes of gratuitous isolation. Like 
a not very respectable Hottentot, when at table he may have 
thrown his meat anywhere but down his throat, and have 
been guilty of innumerable improprieties of behaviour ; still, 
there were men and women of culture and refinement who 
loved him, and delighted to do all they could to make him 
happy. It is quite true that for years he kept under his 
roof a man who dabbled in medicine—the despised Levett, 
who has been held up to the ridicule of later days, and stig- 
matized as a contemptuous quack, for no better reason than 
that he condescended to dress the wounds, and alleviate the 
suffering, of afflicted coal-heavers, chimney sweepers, scaven- 
gers, and others who were sick, and had not the means where- 
with to procure medical aid. But the tenderness and sym- 
pathy with which Johnson treated Levett never estranged 
him from a single individual whose esteem and friendship he 
valued. He drew around him, if not the most fashionable 
men and women, certainly the best and most intellectual 
people of the metropolis and the provinces. To these it was 
obvious that he had “nothing of the bear but his skin ;” his 
untidy dress, uncouth manner, and disregard of etiquette, 
were the mere husk and shell of the man, adventitious 
blemishes and disfigurements which he never took the 
trouble to remove.’ Had he but possessed that outward 
refinement, elegant propriety, and graceful bearing, which 
Walpole and others were so shocked at the absence of, the 
circle of his acquaintance would undoubtedly have been 
larger ; whether it would have been better is another ques- 
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tion. This much, however, is certain: had he been more 
tolerant to the Scotch, less abusive to the Whigs, and more 
just to Dissenters, he would have met with a much wider 
appreciation than he did, and have had the honour of those 
whose approbation he most desired. Boswell wondered, 
considering Johnson’s extraordinary talents, that his society 
was not more sought after by the aristocracy. “No, sir,” 
replied the sage, “ great lords and great ladies don’t love to 
have their mouths stopped.” That was doubtless a sufficient 
reason for some not seeking his company ; but there were 
others who did not stand in such awe of the literary Samson, 
and who would gladly have measured lances with him but for 
his roughness and occasional ferocity. Mrs. Thrale said 
that he was particularly unpalatable to persons of distinc- 
tion, who were accustomed to obsequiousness and flattery, 
for in their ears his words were as mustard in a child’s 
mouth. However that may be, it must be said that his 
sharpness of contradiction and asperity of language caused 
him frequently to give pain, though he was far from in- 
tending it. He did not sufficiently respect the sensitiveness 
of those around him ; the propensity to roughness was inhe- 
rent in his nature ; his rigorous veracity, eschewing even the 
semblance of cant and equivocation, was harsh and dis- 
pleasing to those who were accustomed to more pliable and 
elastic forms of speech. Neither the influence or advice of 
gentler spirits ever softened his manner very much; to the 
end he remained arbitrary, and never appeared to realize the 
force of his own severity. It is well known that when 
Boswell first met Johnson in Davies’ shop, Boswell, who was 
a Scotchman, excused his nationality, and sought to propi- 
tiate his new acquaintance by saying that he did indeed 
come from Scotland, but that he could not help it. To 
which Johnson replied: “That, sir, I find, is what a great 
many of your countrymen cannot help.” A short time 
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afterwards, Boswell observed to him that he had used him 
rather roughly at their first interview. “ Pooh, pooh,” said 
Johnson, “ never mind that ; think no more about it.” But 
although he always made light of the complaints of his 
harshness, he was by no means disposed to submit to any- 
thing of the kind himself. On the contrary, the slightest 
infelicity of expression, or the least indelicacy of treatment, 
was sufficient to cause the lion to lash his tail. Dr. Percy 
and he were discussing the merits of Pennant’s J7yravels ; 
Percy warmed a little, complained of Johnson’s rudeness ; 
“Hold, sir!” cried Johnson; “don’t talk of rudeness. 
Remember, sir, you told me I was short-sighted. We have 
done with civility ; we are to be as rude as we please.” 
During the latter part of his life he submitted himself at 
intervals to a rigorous self-examination concerning his pre- 
paredness for the life to come. It was during one of these 
periods that he desired his intimate friend, Langton, to tell 
him, fearlessly and without the slightest reserve, the things 
in which he considered him to have been most faulty. Very 
much to his surprise, Langton cited passages of Scripture, 
probably amongst others the sublime language of Paul, 
“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal ;” all of which plainly pointed to Johnson’s 
having erred most grievously in saying severe things, there- 
by often giving acute pain, and causing an irritation which 
was not easily allayed. Now this was just the last thing 
Johnson would have admitted. Ignoring the position in 
which he had placed himself with regard to Langton, having 
asked him to candidly tell him of his faults, he turned round, 
and, as Sir Joshua Reynolds put it, “ belaboured his con- 
fessor” right soundly. “I should like to know,” said he, 
“what harm it does anybody to be contradicted.” From 
these and other incidents in his life, it is quite evident that 
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Johnson’s roughness did not arise from malevolence; he was 
not studiously, designedly, severe with intent to annoy and 
offend ; his extreme fondness for masculine expression fre- 
quently deviated into harshness, of which he was seldom, if 
ever, conscious. Whenever he spoke it was always to the 
point. When he found others in the wrong, he reproved 
and admonished with characteristic candour. His strictures 
were never softened by ambiguity, or tempered by becoming 
grace ; he delivered his rebukes with merciless energy and 
distinctness. We have an instance of this plain-speaking 
in one of his conversations with Sir Thomas Robinson. We 
are told that “when the Corn Laws were in agitation in 
Ireland, by which that country was enabled, not only to feed 
itself, but to export corn to a large amount, Sir Thomas 
observed that those laws might be prejudicial to the corn 
trade of England.” “Sir Thomas,” said Johnson, “ you 
talk the language of a savage. What, sir, would you prevent 
any people from feeding themselves if by any honest means 
they can do it?” This was the rejoinder of a man who 
considered himself very polite. 

In justice to Johnson, it should be said that the asperity 
of his language, which has been so generally censured by 
different writers, was somewhat subdued as he approached 
the end of life. Although it was never possible for him to 
maintain an ideal courtesy and amiability of address, he yet 
became more mindful of the feelings of others as he drew 
consciously nearer to death. Our knowledge of him as a 
talker is confined for the most part to the last twenty years 
of his life, dating from the time of his introduction to 
Boswell. The accounts of his previous utterances are frag- 
mentary and unreliable. Johnson, in early life, appears to 
have been ambitious of reaching colloquial distinction, and 
to this end exercised and utilized as far as possible his every- 
day conversation. He says he made it a rule to express 
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himself as clearly and concisely as he could ; that whatever 
the discourse happened to be upon he sought to deliver his 
sentiments in the choicest and most expressive language; in 
a word, whenever he talked he strove to talk his best. His 
object in thus developing his conversational powers does not 
appear to have been that he might rise into eminence as a 
public speaker ; for although a seat for him in Parliament 
was talked about, he never manifested any great desire to 
enter the House. The hustings had little or no attraction 
for him ; a tavern chair, “ the throne of human felicity,” was 
better than a seat on the Government benches. The social 
circle was the arena in which he delighted to contend. From 
the approbation of the select few, who witnessed the down- 
fall and discomfiture of an antagonist, he derived greater 
pleasure than he would have done in a larger assembly. 
His happiest hours were those spent at Mr. Thrale’s, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’, and, last but not least, at the Literary 
Club. This far-famed club was founded in 1764, and for 
many years the meetings were held at the “Turk’s Head” 
tavern, in Gerrard Street, on Monday evenings. The mem- 
bers assembled at seven o'clock, but at what time they sepa- 
rated I will not venture to say. Johnson was not in the 
habit of going home very early. Returning one morning 
between four and five, he said to Mrs. Williams, a blind lady 
who lived with him: “ Madam, take notice that for once I am 
here before others are asleep. As I turned into the court I 
ran against a knot of bricklayers.” “You forget, my dear 
sir,” she replied, “that these people have all been a-bed, and 
are now preparing for their day’s work.” “Is it so? Then, 
madam, I confess that circumstance had escaped me.” There 
can be no doubt that the associations of the club were very 
dear to him, and afforded him the very highest enjoyment. 
The following terse description, by his own hand, will convey 
an idea of the feeling with which he met his fellow-members. 
He says : 
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As soon as I enter a tavern I experience an oblivion of care and a freedom 
from solicitude ; when I am seated, I find the master courteous, and the ser- 
vants obsequious to my call ; anxious to know and ready to supply my wants ; 
wine there exhilarates my spirits, and prompts me to free conversation and an 
interchange of discourse with those whom I most love: I dogmatize and am 
contradicted, and in this conflict of opinion and sentiments I find delight. 


This is a perfect picture of Johnson—a full-length portrait 
of him as he was at the Literary Club. There he was the 
first and foremost figure of the little group of nine original 
members, and, 


Like Cato, gave his little senate laws, 
And sat attentive to his own applause. 


In that arena he could dogmatize and contradict, and talk 
absurdities rather than acknowledge a superior in argument. 
He loved those fireside gatherings, the scene of many wordy 
wars and controversial victories. By zo entreaty could he 
be prevailed upon to sacrifice his fondness for them to the 
more exacting labours of literary composition. “Ifa sol- 
dier,” said he, “has fought a good many campaigns, he is 
not to be blamed if he retires to rest and tranquillity. A 
physician who has practised long in a great city may be 
excused if he retires to a small town and takes less practice. 
Now, sir, the good I can do by my conversation bears the 
same proportion to the good I can do by my writings that 
the practice of a physician retired to a small town does to 
his practice in a great city.” Boswell: “ But I wonder, sir, 
you have not more pleasure in writing than in not writing.” 
Johnson : “ Sir, you may wonder.” 

We have no reason to doubt the sincerity of Johnson’s 
desire to make his conversation an influence for good ; that 
was his desire, but this, like many other good purposes, was 
frequently subordinated to other considerations. Beyond 
all question he sometimes talked for the sake of victory, 
and held on his way that he might have the satisfaction of 
vanquishing an opponent. Such was his irresistible ardour 
to excel, that he regarded ordinary conversation, not as a 
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free and familiar intercourse between mind and mind, but 
as a contest, a struggle for superiority, a display of colloquial 
skill and ingenuity. Allowing for some exaggeration, it was 
yet a strange thing for him to say, when somewhat indis- 
posed, “ That fellow (Burke) calls forth all my powers ; were 
I to see him now it would kill me.” 

With regard to David Garrick, he manifested a critical 
irritability, which was very amusing. He seldom allowed 
anyone to praise or blame the celebrated player, but would 
talk pro and con, just as the spirit moved him. Garrick at 
times mimicked him with great success, and was occasionally 
a thorn in his side during conversation. Johnson had a 
habit of beginning to speak slowly, as though his thoughts 
were wandering ; in this manner :—* Why, sir—as to the 
good or evil—of card-playing—” when Garrick would inter- 
pose, “ Now he is thinking which side he shall take.” But 
victory was not always with Garrick. He once told Johnson 
that Elphinston, being about to print some poems, had 
desired him (Garrick) to look over them before they were 
published ; and having done so, he told Elphinston very 
freely that he thought they would do him no good. Johnson 
added that Strahan, the publisher, Elphinston’s brother-in- 
law, was of the same opinion, and had sent the poet fifty 
pounds, and promised to send fifty more, if he would 
not print. Garrick to Johnson: “What eh! is Strahan a 
good judge of an epigram? Is he not rather an obtuse 
man,eh?” Johnson: “Why, sir, he may not be a judge of 
an epigram ; but you see he is a judge of what is zo¢ an 
epigram.” 

In Johnson the perceptive faculty was finely developed. 
His conversation abounds with instances of keen penetration 
and critical sagacity. Ever ready as he was to detect and 
refute specious reasoning, he has been laughed at for his 
patient examination of such superstitions as the Cock Lane 
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Ghost, and the question of second sight ; nevertheless, with 
all his credulity, we may say of him, as he once observed of 
another, “ His doubts are better than many people’s cer- 
tainties.” He did not feel at liberty to reject a thing merely 
because it appeared improbable ; he preferred to inquire for 
himself, hear all that was to be said, and then form his own 
conclusions. He was willing to listen, but by no means 
easily deceived, as his treatment of Macpherson and 
Chatterton abundantly proves. The ordinary daily occur- 
rences of public and private life he examined with charac- 
teristic care and acuteness. To illustrate adequately his 
power in this direction, the whole of his conversation must’ 
be brought under contribution. The following example 
contains a subtle and very just distinction :— 

I (Boswell) mentioned Mallet’s tragedy of Z/virva, which had been acted 

the preceding winter at Drury Lane, and that the Hon. Andrew Erskine, Mr. 
Dempster, and myself had joined in writing a pamphlet, entitled ‘* Critical 
Strictures,” against it. That the mildness of Dempster’s disposition had, 
however, relented, and he had candidly said, ‘‘ We have hardly a right to 
abuse this tragedy, for, bad as it is, how vain should either of us be to write 
one not near so good. 
Johnson: “Why no, sir; this is not just reasoning. You 
may abuse a tragedy, though you cannot write one; you 
may scold a carpenter who has made you a bad table, 
though you cannot make a table. It is not your trade to 
make tables.” 

Possessing, as Johnson undoubtedly did, extraordinary 
discrimination, versatility, and adroitness of address, he was 
one of the few who are able, while having the worst of an 
argument, to get the better of an opponent. We know, 
from the testimony of those who tried conclusions with him, 
that when once his heart was set on conquest, he was not 
easily turned aside. When reason failed him, and he was 
obviously in the wrong, his inimitable way of saying things 
gave him an advantage which no power of logic could over- 
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come. The ingenuity of his evasive replies, and the 
diverting answers he sometimes made, helped him out of 
difficulties, which treated differently might have proved a 
little embarrassing. Boswell, having the best of a dispute, 
once pressed his point, thinking he could force Johnson into 
an acknowledgment of his error, but all the satisfaction he 
got was, “ My dear sir, give it up, you will make nothing of 
it; I would rather have you whistle a Scotch tune.” Not 
always, however, did he adopt such tactics ; the lady, who 
asked what made him define “ pastern” as a horse’s knee, 
would scarcely be prepared for the answer he gave her, 
““Tgnorance, madam, pure ignorance.” 

In the main, the thoughts and convictions of Johnson 
were those of a generous and noble nature; but at times he 
exhibited a narrowness and intolerance altogether unworthy 
of himself. One of his most deep-rooted prejudices was his 
strong aversion to a seafaring life. He wondered that any- 
one should be found to deliberately enter the service, and 
continue to follow it as a calling. “No man,” he said, 
“will be a sailor who has contrivance enough to get himself 
into a gaol; for being in a ship is being in a gaol, with the 
chance of being drowned.” When on his tour in Scotland 
he repeated this remark, and added: “ The man in a gaol 
has more room, better food, and commonly better company, 
and is in safety.” “ Ay, but,” said Mr. M‘Queen, “ the man 
in the ship has the pleasing hope of getting to shore.” To 
which Johnson replied: “Sir, I am not talking of a man’s 
getting to shore, but of a man while he is in a ship; and 
then I say he is worse than a man while he is in a gaol. A 
man in a gaol may have the ‘ pleasing hope’ of getting out. 
A man confined for only a limited time actually has it.” 
Here we see poor M‘Queen not only dispossessed of his 
weapon, but savagely beaten with his own cudgel. Doubt- 
less M‘Queen’s opinion of Johnson would be much the same 
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as that of Goldsmith, as given in the memorable application 
of Cibber’s words: “There is no arguing with Johnson ; for 
when his pistol misses fire he knocks you down with the 
butt end of it.” Goldsmith had several skirmishes with his 
illustrious companion, and, as he generally came off second 
best, his opinion is entitled to great respect, as having all 
the sanction of experimental knowledge. Johnson dis- 
covered, or thought he discovered, Goldsmith’s eagerness to 
” shine ” in conversation, and would never suffer him to have 
the lead on any account. Goldsmith as a talker was no 
match for Johnson. His attempts to cope with him, as a 
rule, ended in his own discomfiture ; when once he lost his 
temper he was soon hors de combat, and in giving vent to his 
irritation he fell into obvious and amusing indiscretions. 
That Johnson loved him, and loved him dearly, is beyond all 
question. Knowing his irritability, he sometimes vexed him 
intentionally, and enjoyed the vexation he had occasioned. 
But the most striking and persistent bigotry Johnson ever 
displayed was his attitude towards the Scotch. His anti- 
pathy to the people of that country gave rise to those 
memorable expressions which, for epigrammatic sarcasm and 
piercing invective have never been surpassed. His well- 
known retort upon Mr. Ogilvie’s observation, that Scotland 
had a great many noble wild prospects, will perhaps bear 
repetition: “I believe, sir, you have a great many. Norway, 
too, has noble wild prospects, and Lapland is remarkable for 
prodigious noble wild prospects. But, sir, let me tell you the 
noblest prospect a Scotchman ever sees is the highroad that 
leads him to England.” He lost no opportunity of exer- 
cising this prejudice. When Alderman Lee, with patriotic 
dejection, lamented that poor old England was lost, Johnson 
burst forth: “Sir, it is not so much to be regretted that 
England is lost, as that the Scotch have found it.” Jack 
Wilkes and he, who were at polar extremes on nearly every 
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other topic, became quite friendly in their banter against the 
Scotch. On that memorable day they chaffed poor Boswell 
to their hearts’ content at “good Mr. Dilly’s, in the Poultry.” 
Boswell: “ Now come, Dr. Johnson, you have been in Scot- 
land ; say whether you did not see meat and drink enough 


for the inhabitants, and to spare.” “Yes, sir, enough to 
enable them to run away.” In his Dzéctionary, Johnson 


allowed himself a latitude of definition and application which 
happily is not to be found in succeeding lexicographers. He 
frankly acknowledged that he meant to vex the Scotch by 
his rendering of the word “Oats: a grain which in England 
is generally given to horses, but in Scotland supports the 
people.” Boswell certainly scored one against him when he 
asked: “ But where will you find such horses, and where will 
you find such people?” Not so, however, with Mrs. Bruce, 
who interrogated Johnson on the subject in the following 
manner: “ Dr. Johnson, you tell us in your dictionary that 
in England oats are given to horses, but that in Scotland 
they support the people. Now, sir, I can assure you that in 
Scotland we give oats to our horses as well as you do to 
yours in England.” “Iam very glad, madam,” he replied, 
to find that you treat your horses as well as you treat 
yourselves.” 

One can scarcely resist a smile at the thought of what a 
ludicrous figure Johnson must have made in attempting to 
assist ladies to their carriages upon leaving Bolt Court. 
Why he should have selected the pavement for an exhibi- 
tion of his gallantry, and yet have shown the ladies no 
exceptional civility when in the drawing-room, it would be 
difficult to say. His attitudinizing outside must have been 
infinitely more amusing to the little knot of onlookers than 
pleasing to those who were the particular objects of it. In 
conversation he made no sexual distinctions; he had no 
feminine vocabulary, no reserve of politeness for the softer 
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sex. He knocked people on the head with the utmost 
impartiality; he could never deny himself a vigorous 
trenchant sally whenever an opportunity occurred. Having 
a giant’s strength, he used it as a giant: to kill a fly he 
came down with a stroke that would have felled an ox. A 
certain Mrs. Brooke had written a play, and was anxious for 
Johnson to see it, previous to its being brought upon the 
stage. He did not give the lady a very direct answer at 
first, for it is well known that he was disinclined to look at 
the productions of people in this way, from the pain it gave 
him to have to tell many what he knew must be very dis- 
appointing to them. Mrs. Brooke, however, so pressed her - 
solicitations for his opinion that at length he positively 
refused, and told her that she herself, by carefully looking it 
over, would be able to see if there was anything amiss as 
well as he could. “ But, sir,” said she, “I have no time, I 
have already so many irons in the fire.” Johnson thereupon 
rejoined: “ Why then, madam, the best thing I can advise 
you to do, is to put your tragedy along with your irons.” 
Light, airy humour is not frequently found in the conversa- 
tion of Johnson, but on occasion he gave striking evidence 
that he was by no means destitute of this quality. His 
more graceful touches show that he could be exquisitely 
gentle when he pleased. Once, when dining at the house of 
a gentleman, a number of ladies gathered round him after 
dinner, and surveyed him with gaping astonishment, as 
though he had been some semic-civilized curiosity exhibited 
for the amusement of the company. With perfect com- 
placency, he turned to his fair beholders, and playfully said, 
“You may stroke me, ladies, I am quite tame.” Examples 
of this kind, however, are exceptional ; the general tone of 
his conversation was very different. The words he used in 
speaking of Milton apply with much more fitness to him- 
self: “He never learned the art of doing little things with 
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grace ; he overlooked the milder excellence of suavity and 
softness ; he was a lion that had no skill in dangling the 
kid.” This was true of Johnson to the letter ; his character 
outlined to a nicety ; but where was the man to stand before 
him and say it? Woe unto the luckless kid who thus 
courted a dangling! While it is true that he often talked 
for victory, it is none the less true that he was frequently 
inspired by a much higher motive. When the matter under 
discussion was important to truth and virtue, Johnson never 
contended for any lower purpose than to set them in the 
clearest and strongest light. Then he was irresistibly con- 
clusive. No man ever from a proposition elicited and 
elucidated the fundamental elements of morality in a more 
masterly manner than Johnson. The cardinal essential 
distinctions between right and wrong he stripped of all 
adventitious associations, and laid bare those primary truths 
which constitute the very basis of our social system. A 
more noble and triumphant vindication of virtue, and, at the 
same time, a more dignified and contemptuous deprecation 
of vice, than the following, will not readily be found. His 
biographer says :— 

I described to him an impudent fellow from Scotland, who affected to be a 
savage, and railed at all established systems. Johnson: ‘‘ There is nothing sur- 
prising in this, sir. He wants to make himself conspicuous. He would tumble 
in a hogsty as long as you looked at him, and called to him to come out, But 
let him alone, never mind him, and he’ll soon give it over.” I added that the 
same person maintained that there was no distinction between vice and virtue. 
Johnson : ‘* Why, sir, if the fellow does not think as he speaks he is lying ; and 
I see not what honour he can propose to himself from having the character of 
a liar. But if he really does think there is no distinction between vice and 
virtue, why, sir, when he leaves our houses, let us count our spoons.” 

Convivial indulgence in strong drink was once defended 
before him, and among other things it was urged that a man 
well warmed with wine will speak the truth. “Why, sir,” 
said he, “ that may be an argument for drinking, if you 
suppose men in general to be liars. But, sir, I would not 
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keep company with a fellow who lies as long as he is sober, 
and whom you must make drunk before you can get a word 
of truth out of him.” The inherent mental depression 
which first manifested itself in Johnson’s earlier days, and 
continued more or less to the end, gave to his utterances a 
tone of pleasing seriousness—a seriousness as different from 
melancholy as light from darkness. Levity and trifling 
found no resting place in a mind so impressed with the 
momentous issues of the present life, and the inscrutable 
mysteries of the life to come. He spoke upon the various 
subjects of men and things in a plain, practical common- 
sense manner, and preached the gospel afterwards enforced 
so powerfully by Carlyle: “Clear your mind of cant; cast 
aside all shams and pretences; make for the truth, the 
veracity of things, be the cost and sacrifice what they may.” 
Johnson was a talker of extraordinary vigour and lucidity. 
His recorded conversations are as pointed, as brilliant, and 
as complete as though he had 
Laboured the whole, and finished every part, 
With patient touches of unwearied art. 

His remarks on men and manners, spontaneous and unpre- 
meditated though they were, afford some of the very finest 
examples of aphoristic philosophy. His intellectual dis- 
cernment was such that he apprehended a truth clearly and 
distinctly for himself ; and, having done that, he was able to 
present it to other minds in the most impressive and vivid 
manner. When a question was started, though at first it 
appeared ever so trivial, he brought the whole force of his 
understanding to bear upon it, deeming nothing unworthy 
of the minutest attention. By means of this concentration, 
he invested the most ordinary matter-of-fact concerns with 
an interest of striking originality. When he spoke he 
generally said something, which we cannot think anyone 
else in the company would have said. His frequent harsh- 
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ness of expression and indifference to exterior refinement 
are undeniable; but we should show great narrowness of 
mind if we allowed these to lessen our gratitude to him who 
was such a devoted and distinguished servant to the litera- 
ture of our country. He was a man who purified the moral 
atmosphere of English letters, did much towards the libera- 
tion of his profession from the servitude of private patronage, 
and dignified his calling with a spirit of independence and 
sturdy self-reliance, which none of his predecessors can 
claim. His ruggedness and severity shrivel into insigni- 
ficance when compared with his services to literature and 
morality ; and we may say with Burke, who loved and 
honoured him, that it is well for a man if, when he comes to 
die, he has nothing heavier upon his conscience than having 
been a little rough in conversation. 
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SWISS NOTES. 


BY REV. W. A. O'CONNOR, 8B.A. 


AVING been in Switzerland I am expected to give 
some account of it. One must have something to 

say about Switzerland. It is the land of Tell. It may be 
assumed that the members of the Literary Club are quite 
ignorant of the history of Switzerland. I ground the 
assumption on these reasons. I take the credit to myself 
of being an average member of the Club. Last week I 
knew nothing of the history of Switzerland. I was under 
compulsion to read it, and no other member was. The 
conclusion is obvious. “The proper study of mankind is 
man,” wrote Pope, and “ History is philosophy teaching by 
examples,” wrote Dionysius of Hallicarnassus, and the world 
has gone on repeating those two sayings as if nothing more 
need be said or thought on the subject. Men who see the 
motes of cant and superstition in religion (I am willing to 
grant that they are good-sized motes) are unaware of the 
beams that encumber the eyes in politics and science. Cir- 
cumstances and forces should be sometimes the subject of 
history as well as men. When a railway accident occurs we 
say that the carriages—not the inmates of them—ran off the 
line, or came into collision. There are positions in history 
where the men are as little masters of themselves as passen- 
gers in a railway accident. Man’s responsibility consists in 
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his getting into the carriage or position. When he gets in he 
ceases to be an actor. When a man and a bottle of brandy 
come together, if the man drinks the brandy, what follows 
is the history of the brandy ; if he does not drink it, what 
follows is the history of the man. If the man commits a 
murder under the influence of the brandy, he is hanged, but 
the hanging is intended to make an example of the brandy, 
not of the man. The trial and execution should be de- 
scribed in corresponding terms. When a man after dinner 
grants a request, it is the act of the dinner ; when he does it 
before dinner, or refuses it after, it is the act of the man. 
History is the account of man’s battle with circumstances, 
and so infinitely do circumstances vary that it rarely can 
teach by example. Man should not act according to or in 
opposition to circumstances, but reasonably and righteously. 

Switzerland lies between Austria and France on the east 
and west, and between Germany and Italy on the north and 
south. But while lying between them it stands above them. 
The ancient name of the country was Helvetia, derived from 
the Helvetii, who attempted to migrate from the neighbour- 
hood of Geneva into Italy, where they thought it would be 
pleasanter to live. To make their preference more deter- 
minate, they burned their native homes. Julius Caesar met 
them on the way, drove them back, and reduced them under 
the Roman power. The modern name is taken from Schwytz, 
a mountain region near Lucerne, whose inhabitants stayed at 
home, minded their flocks and their liberties, and gave a 
great name to their country. On the fall of the Roman 
empire, Helvetia eventually fell into the hands of the 
Franks. While different nations and tribes were contending 
for possession, there were dwellers in the mountains and 
forests, where no invader could come, who worshipped the 
sun, as our own mountain forefathers after the plains were 
conquered did, and waited for the good time coming. They 
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not only waited for it, but brought it. Charlemagne intro- 
duced the vine into Helvetia, and it may now be seen 
flourishing in many parts of the country, presenting an 
appearance that can hardly be distinguished at a little 
distance from our hop fields, it being a peculiarity of both 
hops and vines, unlike sober tea and coffee trees, that they 
cannot stand without support. On the partition of Charle- 
magne’s empire, Helvetia fell to Germany. During the 
constant revolutions of this period, people called counts or 
lords got great power and built castles. Those castles were 
not intended to shelter them from the inclemency of the 
weather, but from the anger of the peasants, whose crops 
and cattle they habitually stole, or plundered if any resist- 
ance was made. The clergy also considered that they had 
a right to some of the stray things that were going, but they 
generally used more circuitous means than what is euphe- 
mistically called “the good old plan.” The greater counts 
soon began to quarrel with the smaller counts, and the 
greater and smaller counts with the clergy, and this was a 
thing of good omen for the honest men in the mountains. 
A German emperor, known as Henry the Fowler, encouraged 
the building of towns for the protection of the people against 
the nobles, and the class of burghers came into existence. 
Towns are very good things until they run to seed, and pro- 
duce town councillors and town clerks and such like excre- 
scences. The Helvetian towns rose as enemies and rivals to 
the nobles ; but in the course of time the burghers assumed 
the rights of nobles themselves, swaggered about like robbers, 
held subject territories which they fleeced in noble fashion, 
turned their town halls into castles, and did what they liked 
with the markets in the way of rents and tolls. For the 
present, however, the towns were useful. In the year 1087, 
the emperor conferred the government of Helvetia on Berch- 
thold of Zaringen. All the nobles revolted from one of 
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Berchthold’s successors, the fifth of that name. He con- 
quered them and built several towns to keep them in check. 
He once escaped being destroyed by a bear, and made a 
vow that he would build a town to commemorate the event. 
He evidently saw a great likeness between counts and bears. 
In prosecution of his vow he built a town and called it 
Berne, which means bear or bears. It is now the capital of 
the Swiss Confederation. It stands on the lofty banks of 
the river Aar, which almost wholly surrounds it. On the 
summit of the Cathedral tower we saw some beautiful 
roses and carnations of which the custodian of the place 
seemed quite proud. The love of flowers is a characteristic 
of the country. Splendid carnations may be seen every- 
where hanging with long stems from the windows. 
From the tower appear on one side the snow-covered 
Bernese Alps, and on the other the newer portion of the 
town, including the Federal Council Hall. The most 
remarkable thing in Switzerland, town and country, is with 
what little appearance of government government is carried 
on. In other countries government seems to exist, first, 
that it may show and assert itself, and keep the people 
in continual remembrance that they are governed; and, 
secondly, that it may do its work, its chief work, care, and 
concern being to maintain itself. It cannot make a single 
movement without sounding a trumpet in the streets like 
the Pharisees. In Switzerland we infer the existence of 
government, not from the sight of the thing itself, for in fact 
we never see a glimpse of it, but from its work. The long 
main street in Berne is lined with stalls of vegetables, fruits, 
and flowers, and in the centre, as in nearly all the Swiss 
towns, runs a limpid, rapid stream, a small torrent, partly 
covered over, but with movable flags, which does the 
scavenging work of the neighbourhood. Everything seems 
to go on of its own accord, just like the stream. If there 
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was a stream in one of our cities there would be a line of 
policemen on its margin ordering it to go on. When will 
men see that religion and government are identical in their 
great essentials? We have discovered that popes and 
priests, and show and ceremony, are hindrances to true 
religion. When shall we discover that pomp and show 
and the whole badged and decorated tribe of placemen 
are an absolute obstruction to true government? Every- 
thing that ostentatiously obtrudes itself between the soul and 
Eternal Justice is a usurpation and a superstition, whether 
it be a priest or a policeman. A modern chief justice 
stands in the way of heart-law as much as a Jewish high priest 
or a Roman Catholic Pope ever stood in the way of heart- 
religion. The difference between Switzerland and such a 
country as Russia is that in the one officialism hides itself 
behind right, and in the other right is hidden behind rampant, 
terror-striking, worship-claiming officialism. 

The citizens of Berne have shown their gratitude to their 
founder by literally carrying out his intention of signalizing 
beardom. They have bears on all their public monuments. 
The fountains are all surmounted by bears, some in coats 
of mail and wearing helmets, others in their native costume. 
Just at the end of the town, where the main street crosses 
the river, there is an enclosure in which four live bears are 
kept at the public expense. Like other public pensioners 
they do a little trade of their own in the way of private 
perquisites. When we appeared at the enclosure two of 
them immediately stood on their hind legs and opened 
their mouths. One was a large bear, which stood in front, 
the other a smaller one, which took its place in the rear 
of the first. I got some bread from a neighbouring stall and 
began throwing pieces to the large one. After a while 
I threw a piece over his head to the smaller one. The 
iarge beast immediately turned round and walked with a 
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scolding, threatening roar towards the smaller one, who 
began to scold in turn, but not being a match for his 
assailant retreated backwards, both walking erect, until 
he came to a tank of water, into which, not seeing it, he 
tumbled head foremost. The large bear then came back, 
stood as before, and opened his mouth. The other soon 
followed dripping with water, and took his place as before. 
The scene was so human, so Christian-like, that for the 
moment we forgot they were bears. It might be expected 
that the animal would show his anger towards me for not 
allowing the monopoly which he claimed. But he had no 
idea of the kind. He wanted to have the flow of charity 
continued, and to have it all for himself, by driving all rivals 
off the field. Beggars are divided into big and little. The 
big beggars get all they can, dine at state banquets, and live 
on the fat of the land, doing nothing in return, and rave 
like bears if they see a starving man ask for a crust of bread 
in the streets. They take pensions and nameless gratuities, 
giving their souls for them, and are full of righteous wrath 
if a labouring man takes a glass of beer for his vote. The 
only statue in Berne that is not a bear is an ogre. This 
horrible figure stands over one of the fountains, and is in 
the act of swallowing a child, whose head and shoulders 
have disappeared in the capacious mouth of the monster, 
while the lower limbs are seen kicking in convulsive agony. 
Around his waist he wears a belt in which several children 
are stuck, and on one side hangs a large wallet full of chil- 
dren, with countenances expressive of supplication and terror. 
No words can describe the ferocious joy, the brutal triumph, 
the malicious exultation, that marks the face of the ogre. 
At the base of the monument stand a row of armed bears 
protecting him while he makes his meal. A young friend 
accompanied me in my perigrinations. As we drew near to 
this region we felt an unaccountable sinking of the heart. 
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A withering shadow filled the atmosphere. When we stood 
before the group and looked at it, we were literally over- 
powered with affright and consternation. We were ready to 
swoon on the spot. We cast hurried glances of sympa- 
thetic terror at each other, and retired from the place as 
quickly as our trembling limbs would permit us. When 
we got out of the street, we sat on a seat under the trees 
above the river. We began to reflect, and then the truth 
burst on us. The ogre was a publisher; the children were 
authors ; the bears are all persons who deny this interpre- 
tation and defend the publisher in his devouring trade. 
Possibly the citizens who raised the statue meant it for a 
Count. But that comes to exactly the same thing. 
Another object in Berne characteristic of the place is the 
town clock. With us a clock tells the hour and no more. 
We say time flies, but it is we who fly and not time. We 
paint Time with a forelock only. In Berne you may catch . 
him at any side of his head. A few minutes before the hour 
a wooden cock claps his wings and crows; then a troop of 
bears march round a seated figure, and a harlequin strikes 
the hour on a bell ; then an old man turns an hour-glass and 
indicates the hour by opening his mouth and raising a 
sceptre ; then more cock-crowing and bear-marching ; and 
at last a life-sized figure, representing Berchthold, on the 
top of the tower, strikes the hour loudly with a large hammer. 
The same kind of thing may be seen in the Cathedral of 
Strasburg, on a greater scale of complexity. An intelligent 
observer not only learns the time of the day, but returns full 
of chronology and cosmogony. All this may be called 
childish, and it is so. That is just its merit. And what 
greater folly or malignity can men or rulers of men be guilty 
of than destroying or ignoring the innocent natural joys 
that are within reach of all, and leaving only artificial 
pleasures which all must struggle hard for and only a few 
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succeed in obtaining? Society is placed on two wholly 
different foundations in Switzerland and other countries, 
and this simplicity, this childishness, this toying with the 
passage of time is a fundamental element in the difference. 

The people of Schwytz were living all this time unknow- 
ing the world and to the world unknown. If they ever 
heard of the emperor, the emperor did not hear of them. 
The monks of Einsiedlen concealed their very existence 
from him. The abbot got a grant of waste land, and in 
a lofty, generalizing kind of way included their lands in his 
claim. The men of Schwytz objected. Civil outlawry and 
ecclesiastical bans were equally disregarded by them, until 
at last their rights were allowed and secured to them by 
the emperor, who in this way learned of them and what 
manner of men they were. A good beginning this for the 
men of Schwytz. Soon after the three forest districts of 
Uri, Schwytz, and Unterwalden made a league for mutual 
protection with Zurich against the prevailing violence of 
the time. On the failure of the house of Zaringen the 
government was given to the Hapsburg family, the head of 
which was chosen emperor in 1273. His son Albert, 
founder of the house of Austria, who was also chosen 
emperor, wished to bring the three forest districts under 
the immediate protection of Austria. They refused, and 
he sent Gessler and Berenger, as landvogts or bailiffs, to 
harass and disunite them. Then followed the incidents 
connected with the name of Tell. On the death of the 
emperor who succeeded Albert, Louis of Bavaria was elected 
in his place, to the great disappointment of the Austrian 
family, one of whom, Leopold, marched with twenty thousand 
men, and waggon loads of cordage to bind the imaginary 
captives, against the forest cantons. His army was met by one 
thousand three hundred Schwytzers and totally overthrown 
in an hour and a half, with the loss of his own life. At this 
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time the name of Swiss came into prominence. In 1328 the 
Schwytzers were excommunicated for their fidelity to the 
emperor. Excommunication meant the cessation of all 
religious rites. It is wonderful how the plain common 
sense of those men found a solution of a difficulty that 
has since often puzzled and baffled wise statesmen and 
civilized nations. They told their priests in effect that 
their own business in the country was to till land and herd 
flocks, and that if they did not till or herd they might as 
well go elsewhere, and that the priests’ business was to 
baptize, marry, and bury them, and that if they did not 
baptize, marry, and bury them they also might as well 
go elsewhere. They put the alternative of doing their work 
or taking their departure before them, not merely as a 
threat, but as a thing that followed in the course of nature. 
Common sense when it is quietly asserted elicits common 
sense. The priests saw that the case did not afford even an 
opportunity for martyrdom, so they stayed at home and did 
their work. In 1332 Lucerne was admitted to the league. 
Lucerne is one of the Catholic cantons, and Berne is one of 
the Protestant. Judging by the towns there is no great 
difference to be observed. There must, of course, be more 
or less of a difference between a Protestant and a Catholic 
country, but it is always less in proportion to the degree of 
political freedom that exists. If a man is driven to a choice 
between being a slave to a civil or to an ecclesiastical magi- 
strate, he is likely to choose the latter, because there is an 
exercise of freedom in making the selection. The subser- 
viency under which he then lives will be in the ratio of that 
from which he endeavours to escape. But if there be no 
such alternative, men may be Catholics and retain freedom 
and charity. The Catholic Swiss were not in any great 
thraldom to their priests, because they were not in any-great 
thraldom to their political rulers. I have just mentioned 
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what the Schwytzers did when they were excommunicated. 
The men of Basle once seized a distinguished papal legate 
who had fastened a bill of excommunication on the wall of 
their church, and drowned him in the Rhine. The Zurichers 
in 1331 drove the clergy out of their town for obeying the 
papal bull, and during eighteen years had no religious ser- 
vices save such as were rendered by the bare-footed friars. 
It is said that freedom cannot exist in a papal country. It 
is more true that popery, as such, cannot exist in a free 
country. Asa matter of history, the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion was a continuation of the civil tyranny of the Roman 
empire. It sprang from tyranny, not tyranny from it. Of 
despotic origin, it is always in league and amity with 
despotic power. One of the significant facts of our time is 
the indulgence that is almost invariably shown by magi- 
strates to the Roman Catholic priesthood. They look on 
the clergy of the Established Church as rivals; they look on 
the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church as friends. Within 
the last day or two the newspapers informed us that a 
Catholic priest had been brought before a bench of magi- 
strates for severely flogging a boy who had disobeyed his 
orders. The charge was proved and even admitted. Yet 
the magistrates only cautioned, and would not fine, the 
priest. There have been several cases where clergymen 
have been fined for the faintest appearance of inflicting 
punishment on choristers or schoolboys. Power to punish 
is recognized as belonging to a church that always flourished 
under despotic government, and always maintained the 
right of government to punish with sword or fire. Magi- 
strates show by their recognition in what direction their own 
thoughts are tending. To keep down Romanism in England, 
we have only to keep down our civil magistracy. We can 
kill two birds with one stone. 

The town of Lucerne is situated on the lake just where it 
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runs off in the river Reuss. A new bridge crosses the river 
to the railway station ; but lower down are two old bridges, 
both roofed and decorated with paintings—one of historical 
and legendary subjects, the other of the dance of death, on 
triangular boards fitting into the roof and confronting the 
passenger. The pictures are on both sides of the boards, so 
that one series is seen by persons passing in one direction, 
the other series by those who pass the other way. They 
may not be in the highest style of art, but such as they are 
they do not wait to be visited in museums, but are brought 
to a thoroughfare where multitudes must pass, and, unless 
they shut their eyes, must behold them. The river at the 
point where it leaves the lake is portioned off at the further 
banks, so as to afford large spaces of shelter for swans, 
ducks, and water hens, numbers of which may be seen on 
the adjoining water. The lake and river are literally alive 
with fish. One of the sights of Lucerne is a large stone 
image of a dying lion, by Thorwaldsen, cut in the living 
rock, and commemorating the death of the Swiss soldiers who 
fell in Paris at the time of the revolution. The place is 
partly occupied by shops, and is always thronged with spec- 
tators; yet birds, finches, blackbirds, and thrushes hop 
around on the outskirts of the crowd, and no one thinks of 
harming them. In the open space before a restaurant in 
the town, I have seen finches and blackbirds. I mention it 
as another indication of the simple, natural ways of the 
people. They take a pleasure in the sight of the creatures 
of the wood and field. In Baden-Baden, I saw a squirrel 
come down from:a tree in a place of public resort. This 
shows how false is the notion that if there were no game 
laws game would be destroyed. Men who preserve birds 
and animals, in order to shoot them, cannot imagine that 
others would preserve them in order to look at them for the 
pleasure they afford, and because earth seems robbed of its 
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grace and bare of its due inhabitants where they do not 
mingle with those to whom has been given charge over 
them. This sympathy with nature must not be associated 
in imagination with a lower range of intellect. It is the 
true basis of all excellence in art and science. Lucerne 
possesses the finest organ and organist, perhaps, in the 
world. There were daily performances in the principal 
church, and they were numerously attended. The price of 
admission was a franc. On the occasion when we went there 
we were regaled by a musical storm. The sound of rain was 
so distinct that the whole audience, with one accord, turned 
their faces towards the windows. Then the thunder rolled 
and lightning flashes were vividly audible. Soon after we 
had an opportunity of seeing a specimen of Swiss engineering. 
We steamed down the lake to Vitznau, where the ascent to 
the Rigi is made. The railroad goes up at an incredible 
angle. When we look at the line rising almost perpendicu- 
larly as we toil slowly upwards, the thought involuntarily 
occurs at what a terrible pace we should go downwards if 
the carriage were left to its own momentum. No one says 
anything about this; but as we look at our fellow-passengers, 
we see that they are all—some by affected indifference, 
some by meaningless staring, and some by questionable 
smiles—endeavouring to keep themselves from betraying 
the thought on their countenances. When we gain the 
summit we are repaid for our uneasiness. On one side we 
see ranges of snow-covered mountains, intersected in the 
nearer regions with immense valleys covered with villages, 
and scattered chalets, rising tier above tier, and closing the 
horizon with battlements of spectral white. On the other 
side spreads an illimitable expanse gemmed with lakes, 
each margined with clustering villages, and enamelled 
over its whole surface with human habitations, each em- 
bowered in trees. How utterly false, again, is the asser- 
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tion that the beauty of the landscape suffers, unless it be 
laid out in lordly demesnes. As the beauty of the starry 
heavens, varying in shades of light and colour, in depth 
and distance, in order and wild confusion, differs from 
that of one tropical sun glaring on a waste, so differs the 
beauty of Switzerland from lands of territorial estates. At 
the hotel where we stayed there were only two English 
people besides ourselves. Nearly all the rest were Germans. 
We not knowing German, and they not knowing English, 
nothing was left but the universal language of looks. At 
my side sat a young man whom I took to be a student ; 
opposite me an older man whom I set down to be a pro- 
fessor, with a young wife or daughter. We never attempted 
to interchange a word, but we always met with smiles of 
pleasure. Oh, those initial letters of acquaintanceship, 
written in capitals, in what delicious mystery they stand for 
ever! If the whole story were given it would diminish the 
characters to ordinary size. But the whole story is not 
given. There are illuminated first letters, and then the mag- 
nificent unknown is fitly represented by stars that glitter as 
in a distant heaven. We have fast and reliable friends, but 
that courteous, affable, well-informed gentleman, with whom 
we had such an interesting conversation in a railway carriage, 
from whom we parted with so cordial a grasp of hand- 
shaking, and with whom we reciprocated such warm wishes 
that we might meet again—why does he so often recur to 
our mind? We have been married, how long heaven 
knows—and we do not idly say that heaven knows it—but 
that brown-eyed girl with whom we exchanged glances in 
the steamboat long, long ago—why is her memory still a 
dream-like pleasure? The strength of the charm lies in the 
fact that we never saw either of them again. The fulfilment 
of the wish for further acquaintance would have turned 
fairyland into commonplace. We think so poetically of that 
E 
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man and that girl simply because he never chilled us with a 
preoccupied bow in an election-time, and she never called 
to us from the other end of the dinner table, when we were 
endeavouring to combine carving and conversation, that if 
we were not more careful we should certainly splash the 
gravy on the clean tablecloth. In the evenings the Germans 
amused themselves with simple games, in which they seemed 
supremely happy. Twenty or so stood in a circle, holding 
a cord on which a ring was strung and passed round from 
hand to hand, one who stood in the middle endeavouring to 
find the person holding it, who, when found, took his or her 
place, in turn, in the middle. Cheap and simple pleasures 
are characteristic of the Germans and Swiss. The concerts, 
exhibitions, and entertainments of all kinds mingle the 
simplest play of sense with the highest art, and are acces- 
sible to all by their cheapness. At Baden-Baden there 
were great rejoicings on the birthday of the Grand Duke. 
Hundreds of Chinese lanterns shone on the shrubs, jets 
of gas formed figures and letters on the ground, magni- 
ficent military bands played, and the cost of admission to 
the enclosed space being less than sixpence, thousands of 
persons rich and poor walked, or sat listening to the music 
or gazing on the coloured lanterns. There was no inner 
holy of holies, and no superior music, for the rich, from 
which a higher charge excluded the poor. The entertain- 
ment was the same for all, and it was all equally enjoyed 
by all. Here we are striving to provide music and art for 
the million. It never occurs to us to offer music and 
pictures at the same low price to all. We have art of 


a high character for the rich, and art of an elementary 
character for the poor. On the Continent, art in all its 
stages is given to society in all its stages without distinc- 
tion. What are the results produced ‘by the two systems ? 
In continental countries you cannot distinguish a prince 
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from an artizan by his manners, Tradesmen and porters 
take off their hats to each other with as much grace as 
could be found in the cream of fashionable society. Cour- 
tesy and ease are not the privilege of rank or wealth. All 
have them where all take their pleasures together. It is not 
that the titled and wealthy give or can give refinement to 
the working man; it is that working men possess naturally 
the ease and warmth of humanity and keep them. Surliness 
is no appendage to work. Kindliness and gentleness and 
courtesy are natural endowments, and rough and uncouth 
ways are the artificial product of unnatural social separa- 
tions. Some one will say that those men do not make 
good soldiers or workmen. If this were true it would be 
better that they should be worse soldiers or workmen if 
they were more human and happier men. But will anyone 
say with his lips that German and Swiss soldiers and work- 
men are second to any? The inexpensive enjoyments of 
the people meet us on every side. At the Pension at which 
we stayed at Lucerne were an old couple, a German pro- 
fessor and his wife. They had reached their thirty-second 
marriage anniversary, and celebrated it with the usual 
“ festivities.” Some Chinese lanterns were hung on the 
trees, the old couple walked about with a few friends, a 
firework or two were let off, and at each explosion laughter 
of delight filled the air, and shaking of hands and fervent 
congratulations were repeated. They could not be half 
as happy if thousands of pounds were consumed on the 
entertainment. All our expensive amusements seem to be 
contrived, not because they minister greater pleasure, but 
because they exclude the multitude. The roughness and 
inattention to appearance of our operatives is their mode 
of rebelling against and showing their disapproval of the 
gentle manners which they despise, because they are asso- 
ciated in their minds with injustice. 
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I arose early and climbed a steep eminence at a short 
distance from the hotel. The lake nestled in the valley 
beneath. I breathed the beauty that exhaled from the 
scene. It was as if one were allowed to gaze near upon 
a star. We must perpetually remind ourselves that we are 
beholding the grandeur of nature in order that we may 
consciously enjoy it. As we contemplate thought gradually 
usurps the province of the eye. The shocks of delight sub- 
side into an insensible emotion. The mind carries off the 
impressions into her secret place to assimilate them. Then 
the feeling grows that our perceptions are not as keen as 
they should be. We become dissatisfied with ourselves 
because we do not extemporize a couple of cantos. Are 
we inappreciative, or is the prospect a delusion? Have we 
not seen the dews collected on a leaf of broccoli, and were 
we not startled at the silver setting and the diamond purity? 
Neither eye nor mind can long dilate itself over vastness, 
or wander into distance. The near and the limited is our 
daily food. But we can see cabbages at home; let us gaze 
on Lucerne while we may. A mist arises and blots it out. 
I look at the seat by which I stand and find it covered with 
names—German, French, Italian, English. Every writer 
raves and rails at this habit. Is it professional jealousy ? 
All writers are writers of their names. Some write their 
names on title pages and much nonsense after them ; others 
write their names without any nonsense. Both have the 
same object. Those who come at it directly are the 
honestest. And there is the excuse for them that they 
write under provocation. An impression is made on them 
by some grand scene, and they naturally wish to make an 
impression on the scene in return. I saw the name of the 
Duke of Wellington deeply inscribed on his monument in 
St. Paul’s, and then I went up to the Golden Gallery and 
found that John Smith had written his name with a lead 
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pencil on the balustrade. Why should John Smith be 
denied a morsel of the spirit that animated the Duke? 
Eratostratus burned down the Temple of Diana to im- 
mortalize his name. The building was written all over 
with the names of visitors, and he was a writer of pamphlets, 
and took this means of ridding himself of rivals. It was 
professional emulation, not wilful vanity, that inspired the 
act. Eratostratus should be regarded not as a mere in- 
cendiary, but as a great literary tactician who destroyed a 
whole army at a blow. Happy for the world would it be if 
men contended with one another for the honour of inscrib- 
ing their names on earth only. I looked up and saw 
that the mist was an infinite multitude of names crowded 
together and crossing each other in all directions. Calvin’s 
name was conspicuous. Around it on all sides were in- 
numerable autographs—from Simon Magus to General 
Booth—popes, bishops, wise men and foolish men, learned 
men and ignorant men, commentators, essayists, and 
preachers, countless as the dust, or the sand, or the stars, 
so that not a glimpse of heaven was visible. Some were 
written with Indian ink and some with faint lead marks, 
but all equally hid the empyrean. fs not this worse than 
cutting one’s name on the back of a wooden seat? Break- 
fast hour had come, as more than one monitor reminded 
me. Before leaving I took out my penknife and began to 
examine the seat. As I searched my feelings gradually 
underwent a change. I positively could not find a single 
blank spot on the whole seat on which to inscribe my 
name! I went away uttering indignant anathemas against 
the vulgar snobbery and ridiculous vanity of Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson. 

It is difficult to govern oneself and another person at the 
same time. It is so difficult that the man who fails to 
govern himself while he is engaged in governing others 
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generally escapes condemnation. Everyone knows that the 
two things cannot be done at once. We have here the clue 
to the labyrinth of history. We all want to govern each 
other, in order to have an excuse for not governing our- 
selves. The emperor was nominally lord of Helvetia. The 
Duke of Hapsburg claimed subordinate, but more substan- 
tial, authority. The counts domineered under the duke, 
without any limit to their claims. In the towns a few 
burghers, or town councillors, ruled with the most absolute 
power of all. Authority descended as a falling weight, in- 
creasing in force with the squares of the distance till it 
came like the crack of doom in the form of town coun- 
cillors on the unhappy citizens. The dukes were seeking 
independence of the emperor ; the cantons were seeking 
independence of the duke; the towns were seeking inde- 
pendence of the lords; the citizens were seeking inde- 
pendence of the town councillors. The people of Zurich 
resisted the aggressions of the lords, and destroyed their 
castles. Blessed are the people who know of castles only 
by their ruins. Their homes are free and their scenery is 
romantic. The view from the Rhine is greatly enhanced by 
the ruined castles that line the rocky banks. When Lake 
Thirlmere ceases to be a municipal pond, and is brought to 
Manchester for general enjoyment, it is to be hoped that the 
castle in Albert Square will be allowed to remain in vene- 
rable decay on its banks. It would be a pity if popular 
indignation went so far as not to leave a stone of it. The 
children of future time will say to their parents, “What 
mean these dismantled towers and yawning caverns?” and 
their parents will say in reply, “ Here in olden days a race 
of giants dwelt. They were masters of fire in all its stages, 
and of water in all its strengths; they thimble-rigged 
with time, and coveted the salt sea also. And the people 
said let them not be, and they were not. And so their 
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dwelling remains a lesson of terror to tyrants and of the 
picturesque to painters.” When the Zurich burghers over- 
came the nobles, they began to tyrannize at home. The 
people rose and expelled them. They joined some of the 
nobles, and plotted a massacre, but were discovered and 


‘ defeated. The duke now interfered, and Zurich entered 


into a league with the forest cantons. Glarus and Zug took 
the same step, and Berne soon followed. When rogues fall 
out, honest men come by their own. When honest men 
unite, rogues begin to fear that they can no longer keep 
what is not their own. The emperor and duke had the 
league condemned at the Diet of Worms. The emperor 
marched against Zurich with forty thousand men, but 
effected nothing. An attempt to break up the league by 
infusing disunion was equally unsuccessful. The emperor, 
the duke, and seven hundred barons, attacked Berne with a 
mighty army, and left the field to the enemy strewn with 
the bodies, arms, and horses of the nobility. In 1386, the 
duke and the nobles, with a body of picked troops, marched 
against Zurich. The heavy-armed nobility dismounted and 
formed an impenetrable line of battle with their extended 
spears. It was then that Arnold of Winkelreid rushed for- 
ward and, gathering the spears into a sheaf, thrust them 
into his own body, and made a way for the confederates 
through the broken ranks. More than six hundred nobles 
and the duke himself fell in this fight. In 1467, Duke 
Sigismund of Austria solicited the aid of Charles the Bold 
of Burgundy against the Swiss. Charles fought three great 
battles with overwhelming numbers, in the first of which he 
lost his treasures, in the second the flower of his army, in 
the third his life. A few years after the forest cantons had 
a quarrel with the Duke of Milan. It was mid-winter ; the 
Swiss flooded their meadows, which soon became covered 
with ice. They then put on skates, and six hundred in 
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number drove fifteen thousand Milanese in headlong flight. 
From this time Swiss valour grew into such repute that 
it became a prized and coveted marketable commodity. 
Having won a glorious name in fighting for their freedon, 
they hired their services for gold. There is a plant that 
grows in the inaccessible regions of eternal snow on the 
Swiss mountains called Edelweiss. It was considered an act 
of daring to procure it, and a young man gained an intro- 
duction to a maiden’s love by presenting her with a spray. 
It is now to be seen offered for sale to tourists in the towns, 
on the roads, and on the mountain passes. This is the type 
of what happened in Swiss history. Switzerland sells her 
Edelweiss. Alas, what glorious gift or accomplishment does 
man possess or acquire that he is not ready to sell! My 
friends, do we not all sell our Edelweiss, or buy it, which is 
worse? Orators, poets, painters, lawyers—wherein do we 
differ from the Swiss, save that we give words, and they 
give their lives? Does not the preacher sell his zeal and 
knowledge each Sabbath day; and may you not meeta 
crowd of worshippers returning from church all with Edel- 
weiss, which they have not plucked but purchased ? 

Friburg, Soleure, and Schaffhausen were added to the con- 
federacy, and in 1501 the thirteen cantons were complete. 
But the usurpation of the burghers continued till they were 
totally suppressed by Napoleon. On his fall, Switzerland 
was divided into twenty-two cantons, and the old tyranny 
re-established itself; but in 1830 the revolutionary vibration 
from Paris brought the masses of Switzerland on the half 
renewed aristocracies like an avalanche from the mountain 
of freedom. At the present moment what is called the 
referendum is under debate at Berne. All projects of law 
must be submitted to the people after they have been dis- 
cussed by the legislature. The question now is whether this 
reference to the people is to be obligatory or optional. 
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One of the later additions to the confederacy is the 
grisons in which is the Engadine. We spent some weeks 
in Samaden, the chief town. The most striking social 
phenomenon is the usual and total absence of any of the 
insignia of office or authority. The people possess the land 
and govern themselves. The two things seem to go together. 
Castles, parks, poorhouses, policemen, and parsons were all 
conspicuous by their invisibility. Each man has the law 
written in his heart, and each man sits under his own vine 
and fig tree. 

A three hours’ journey in carriages took us to the Bernina 
Hospice. The snow mountains on our right towered upwards 
as if earth were supplicating heaven in robes of penitential 
purity. I was constantly reminded of Ary Sheffer’s picture 
of Augustus and Monica. A walk of an hour from the 
Hospice brought us to the Alp Grum, and there I left half 
my heart. The valley and lake of Poschiavo lie beneath. The 
mighty ramparts of the Italian mountains cross the horizon 
far away. As we returned we fell in with a flock of sheep, 
which, deceived by my sheep’s clothing and not suspecting 
the ravening wolf that was within, gathered round me and 
leaped up on me like dogs. When I saw them crowding 
from all sides and distances, I sought safety from their 
endearments by flight. 

We returned through France, and spent our first night in 
that country in Dijon. 

In the leading street of Dijon a tall man, with an erect 
bearing and pose of the head that would seem scornful were 
it not for the pathetic mildness of his countenance, was seen 
standing one day in 18—. A large black dog carrying 
panniers across his shoulders lay beside him, where a 
lamp-post formed a kind of breakwater to the stream of 
passengers. Man and dog appeared to be awaiting some- 
thing, but neither of them looked around or watched as if 
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under the influence of a definite expectation. They simply 
waited. At some distance an elderly, well-dressed man, 
carrying some papers in his hand, was met by an official of 
some kind, as might be inferred from his dress. The latter, 
lightly raising his hand to his kepi, said, “ I did not see you 
at the trial.” “No,” replied the other, “I had no desire to 
be present. I wish I did not even know of it. How did it 
end?” “The men were imprisoned for fourteen years,” was 
the answer, “and the women for a year each. And I,” he 
added with a peculiar look, “have got the appointment.” 
“TI deeply regret you have not got it more honourably,” 
replied the gentleman, “the whole matter has been a grow- 
ing uneasiness to me from the moment you compelled me 
to share your secret.” He moved as if to leave the spot, 
but suddenly turning, he asked, “ What was your motive in 
acquainting me with your plans?” “Well,” said the other 
with a quiet smile, “we always wish in those affairs not to 
be alone in the possible case of discovery.” The gentleman 
shook his head impatiently and went his way. As he 
drew near to where the tall man and dog were, the dog 
straightened his tail and the hairs rose on the ridge of his 
back. Just above where the man stood a faint musical 
tinkle was heard in the air. As if in reply to the sound the 
tall man uttered a word. The gentleman, who was passing 
at the instant, started as if from sleep, looked round in 


alarm, and paused. “Did you speak to me?” he asked, 
struggling vainly with a feeling that would have kept him 
silent. “I only spoke,” answered the man; “there are 


words that we utter but address to no one. Their direction 
is decided by the ear and heart that hears them. You spoke 
to yourself.” The gentleman hesitated, but overcame by a 
violent effort his desire to say something further, and pro- 
ceeded onwards. It was evident that he was no longer 
perfectly conscious of surrounding objects. He turned into 
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a street that branched off the main one, and went on till he 
came to the open door of an office, which he entered. Two 
clerks were writing at a desk. He passed through without 
word or look. The strange sensation of going through some 
already experienced scene absorbed his consciousness. He 
pushed open an inner door that stood at the end of the 
short passage. As he opened it a dark object brushed by 
his feet and entered before him. He followed, and the 
door closed. He found himself in a dense crowd of persons 
intently listening. An officer in uniform approached and 
respectfully offered to conduct him to a seat. He walked 
after his guide mechanically, passed along a corridor, and 
was shown in through a baize-covered door to the bench of 
a court house. It was thronged with gentlemen, some of 
whom nodded to him and motioned him to a seat near 
where the presiding magistrate sat. But he was as one who 
saw them not. His eyes were fixed on the body of the court. 
Before him was the dock, and in it stood three strong 
looking men, all bearing marks of violence, one with his head 
heavily bandaged, another with his arm in a sling. Two 
women stood with them. One was unconcernedly gazing 
round at the crowd. The other, a young, graceful girl, was 
looking downwards, so that her hat quite covered her face 
from view. A gendarme was under examination. From 
his evidence it could be gathered that a gang of burglars 
had been struck down and captured while attempting to 
escape from a goldsmith’s shop by an armed force, who, it 
was plain, were previously fully aware of their proceedings. 
One man had got off, and the gendarme was labouring 
under a manifest difficulty in explaining how this had 
occurred. He was the leader of the enterprise, and had 
brought the gang from a distant town to engage in it; in 
fact, had led them into a trap. So much one of the 
prisoners had conveyed in his questions to the gendarme, 
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or had elicited in the answers of the latter. “ How came it 
that with every door guarded by such a large body of men 
you let him escape?” asked the man with his arm in a sling 
in an angry tone. The girl in the hat here raised her head, 
and looked at the speaker with a smile of sad interest. The 
gentleman whose eyes had been for some moments fixed on 
her raised his hands towards his head, turned round, and 
groped for the door. Someone opened it for him, and he 
found himself in the narrow alley that led along the back 
premises of the street. He looked up, and at the end of the 
alley he saw the black head of a dog watching him from 
behind the corner. He tottered to the place, walked round 
into the street, made his way to the office which he had 
before entered, went in, passed through the inner door, sat 
on a chair before a table, and leaned his head on his arms. 
After a while a young man knocked, came in, and laid a 
letter on the table by his side. He took it up with an 
abstracted air, read it without any apparent interest, and 
listlessly replaced it on the table. He then leaned his head 
on his hands as before. He was found dead in this attitude 
by those who entered the room surprised at his unusual 
delay. The letter lay open where he had placed it. It 
contained these words: “The man found guilty of robbery 
at Dijon bears the name of the person with whom your 
daughter eloped. He may be able to give some account of 
her. As before, and more truly than ever, I sign myself— 
FORSAKEN.” This was the word the owner of the dog had 
uttered. A few months after a notice appeared in the local 
newspapers that the young woman who had been convicted 
of aiding in a robbery had died in prison, refusing to the 
last to tell her name, or give any account of her family or 
friends. 

From Dijon we went to Paris, where we saw the ruined 
Palace and trampled Gardens of the Tuilleries. The road 
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from Paris to Bologne is very flat. I wish I could say as 
much of the road from Bologne to Folkestone. Nevertheless, 
one of my earthly hopes is to gaze once more from Alp 
Grum on the valley of Poschiavo. 

I presumed to say that I found the members of the Club 
ignorant of Swiss history. I fear I leave them so. The 
Swiss have a form of taking leave with which I conclude, 
“ Farewell, and do not be angry with me.” 
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JAMES LEACH, THE LANCASHIRE 
COMPOSER. 


BY THOMAS NEWBIGGING, 


ONG—whether the word is employed to signify the 
poetry or the music, and whether sacred or secular— 
holds a prominent place amongst all civilized communities, 
and exerts an ameliorating influence on our lives. Singular 
to say, music, which is the most luxurious of the arts, has a 
stimulating and invigorating effect on the animal spirits. 
This is true as regards both the singer and performer, and 
the mere listener, who at his ease enjoys the entrancing 
melody. Music is to the spirits what a breath of upland air 
is to the body—bracing and health-giving. The study and 
enjoyment of music are not only compatible with, but are 
an aid to hard daily labour. 

In no part of England has the musical art been more cul- 
tivated, or even at the present day is music more appreciated, 
than in the two northern counties of Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire. The interpretation of musical thought and expression, 
it is true, is now left more to the professional singer and per- 
former, and people crowd to the concert hall to listen to the 
strains as rendered by the cultured exponent of musical 
language. In former days the practice of music was more 
of a subjective pursuit. The people themselves were to a 
greater extent than now the exponents of the art in which 
they delighted. Like the woven fabrics of the time, much 
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of their music was home-made, and nearly all their power 
of interpreting the compositions of the great masters was of 
home growth and nurture; and if in those the superficial 
gloss of the later day was wanting, there was generally 
more of verve and earnestness in the singer, and of substance 
in the music, with a blessed freedom from adulteration. 

The immediate subject of my remarks is James Leach, 
the Lancashire composer, and it is to psalmody, in the 
domain of which he was a master, that I shall speak. 
Deeply impressed with the rich fulness and beauty of 
Leach’s hymn tunes, I have collected together such par- 
ticulars of the composer, his life and works, as I have been 
able to glean from the scanty sources that are now available. 
Though the facts presented are meagre, it has not been 
without difficulty that even these have been gathered. 

The hymn tunes of an earlier time are in many respects 
different in character to those of to-day. They beget a 
warmer personal interest, and we enter more readily into 
their spirit and purpose. If they are less polished and 
sedate, they appeal with greater power to the intelligence 
not less than to the imagination, and they touch the feelings 
in a higher degree. The dreary monotony of many of our 
modern psalm and hymn tunes is simply indescribable ; 
their extreme characteristic in this respect is their salvation. 
It almost required a touch of genius to call them into exist- 
ence. They affect a prudishness that is incompatible with 
deep and earnest devotion ; they are so cut and dried, and 
rounded, and polished, to suit phlegmatic and unemotional 
worshippers, that nearly everything like character is effaced 
from them. In short, they have been toned down with the 
smoothing-iron of conventional taste and fastidiousness to 
harmonize with the idea now taught, and with which society 
is largely permeated, that anything like a display of enthu- 
siasm is a mark of ill-breeding. 
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Perhaps it might be possible to take exception on some- 
what similar grounds to a few of the tunes of former times. 
To some extent that may be so; but even as regards the 
most commonplace of those that have survived the test of 
time, there is a kindly warmth as of a living heart beating 
within them. That quality in the highest degree I claim for 
the hymn tunes of James Leach, whose name is known to 
most of us, though it is scarcely preserved and held in that 
esteem which it deserves to be. The name and memory of 
Leach should be cherished in Lancashire, for he was one of 
her gifted sons. 

James Leach was born in the year 1762, at Wardle, a 
village near to, and almost a suburb of, Rochdale. He came 
of humble parents, and his education, so far as schooling is 
concerned, was of the scantiest possible kind. He did not 
even enjoy the advantage of attending a Sunday school in 
his younger years, though later on, as such schools began to 
be generally established throughout the country, he took an 
active personal interest in them; his hymn tunes and 
anthems were eagerly adopted and sung therein, and these 
materially assisted in making Sunday schools the success 
which they eventually became. He was early apprenticed 
to the trade of hand-loom weaving, which he continued to 
follow till well into the years of manhood. It is a pleasant 
circumstance to note that he was the maternal uncle of the 
mother of our Lancashire poet, Edwin Waugh, who, in his 
Roads Out of Manchester, tells us that often, when a lad, he 
used to listen to his mother singing Leach’s plaintive tunes 
when there was nobody in the house but his little sister and 
himself. The poet, indeed, in his published works, often 
speaks of Leach in kindly and endearing words. In the 
sketches above referred to he says further : 


My mother’s relatives, both on the father’s and mother’s side, were all ardent 
lovers of music. . . . They were all proud of their relative, James Leach, 
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the composer of the Psa/mody, and I can well remember that in those days of 
my early youth, when I accompanied my mother to her native village, and we 
went from one house to another amongst her kinsfolk, I have often heard them 
sing and play James Leach’s touching melodies, with tears in their eyes. I 
remember some of these tunes still, and I think I shall never forget them. 

Whether Leach ever received special instruction in the 
musical art is not known, but it is unlikely that he did, as 
he himself states that when he began to write his tunes he 
was ignorant of the rules of composition. Be that as it 
may, however, he was naturally gifted as a musician, and he 
was able to cultivate his powers in this direction at the fre- 
quent meetings for musical practice of his kinsmen and 
neighbours. In those days it was the custom of the people 
living in the villages, and scattered over the hillsides and 
valleys of Lancashire, to meet in each other’s houses by 
turns to practise sacred and secular music. I have else- 
where described such meetings amongst the Deyghn Layrocks, 
and Waugh, in his O/d Man’s Memories, alludes to the same 
pleasant custom. He says: 

My mother’s relatives seem to have been, almost all of them, natural 

musicians ; and it was their custom to go in a body to each other’s houses in 
turn, to practise sacred music at certain set times. I remember some of these 
musical gatherings at which I was present when I was young. 
And, as showing the musical enthusiasm that was evinced 
amongst working people in those days, he remarks in refe- 
rence to his grandfather, William Howorth, who was a stone- 
mason, that, 

After he had finished a hard day’s work, it was not an uncommon thing for 
him to stand at a tall desk, in a recess by the window, copying passages from 
the great composers, until far on into the morning. . . . Amongst his 
moorland neighbours he was reckoned a good player on more instruments than 
one ; but his favourite instrument seems to have been the hautboy, and he be- 
came familiarly known all over his neighbouring hills by the name of ‘ Billy 
wi’ th’ pipes.” 

Such being the habits of the times, when men had more 

leisure and less distraction of mind than now, it is certain 

that Leach would enter into them with zest, and so by con- 
Fr 
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stant practice cultivate his natural gifts. He early attained 
proficiency as an instrumentalist, and was appointed one of 
the performers in the “ King’s Band.” As a vocalist he rose 
to distinction both as a teacher and choir leader, and as a 
counter-tenor singer he was prominent in the great musical 
festivals held in Westminster Abbey and elsewhere. 

But it is as a composer of psalm and hymn tunes that he 
best deserves to be remembered. Some of his choicest com- 
positions were produced when he was a young man between 
the ages of twenty-two and twenty-seven. Of these I may 
specially mention “Mount Pleasant,” “Oldham,” “ Bethel,” 
“New Trumpet,” “ Melody,” “ Pisgah,” “Sabbath,” and 
“ Shepherd’s Lover.” In all the range of devotional tunes 
in existence, I venture to say there are few finer than those 
I have named—a bright cluster, indeed, with an originality 
and character all their own, full of the richest melody, and 
capable of elevating the soul to the highest devotional wor- 
ship. Pleasant are the memories associated with these 
strains of James Leach; warm, sunny recollections of days 
gone by come unbidden as we croon them over. So full are 
they of that indefinable power to cheer and compose the 
mind, it can only be a source of unalloyed regret that in 
these times of turmoil and struggle they should have been 
pushed aside for less-enduring and more commonplace 
themes. 

Leach’s first volume of sacred music was published in 1789. 
He was then twenty-seven years of age. In the preface to 
the volume, dated Rochdale, June 29, 1789, he says: 


Having had a turn for music from my infancy, I have employed my leisure 
hours in cultivating the same. A few years ago I composed a few tunes, and 
without the least design of their being made public, being at the time ignorant 
of the rules of composition. These few tunes accordingly got handed about, 
and were introduced into many congregations, insomuch that I was called upon 
from all quarters for copies, so that I found myself under the disagreeable 
necessity of denying many requests of that kind. For, having a family to main- 
tain with my hand labour, I had already spent more time than I could well 
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spare ; but a friend of mine, knowing my importunities of that kind, and wishing 
the tunes to be more generally known, advised me by all means to compose a 
few more to some select pieces, and let a number of them be struck off, as the 
price would be small, so that such as wished to have them might procure them 
at a small expense ; and therefore I now submit them to the judgment of the 
public ; I mean such as understand music. 

The book—the first edition of which is now very scarce—is 
oblong quarto, of fifty-eight pages, and contains twenty-two 
hymn tunes, and two long pieces with instrumental accom- 
paniments. The friend to whom Leach alludes, and who 
gave him pecuniary assistance in bringing out his work, was 
Mr. James Hamilton, who, along with others, first established 
Sunday schools in Rochdale. 

Some years later, probably about 1797, he issued a second 
volume, larger than the first. This had been promised 
earlier, but, as he remarks in the preface, 

The poverty occasioned by the present war put a check upon my design, for 


it is to be noted that I, like many of my bretheren in the musical line, am not 
troubled with much wealth. 


It is evident that Leach took infinite pains to perfect his 
melodies before they left his hands, and he was jealous of 
any attempts on the part of others to alter or improve them. 
Against such interference he indulges in strong language. 
He says in the same preface : 


In my first work I requested that no one would attempt the altering of my 
tunes, but let them run just as they are. . . . Inageneral way we may 
say of music-menders what is vulgarly said of tinkers, in attempting to repair 
me hole they often make two. Pedantry in every department is ridiculous, and 
full as much in music as in any other science, and often proves injurious to the 
original composer. . . . I have seen excellent tunes so mangled and dis- 
figured by self-conceited improvers, that they have left them like the man who 
fell among thieves, stripped and wounded, even half dead. I would here par 
ticularly remark that the old 100 psalm tune has lately undergone a metamor- 
phosis of this sort, which has neither left it spirit nor life. Ifa man is capable 
of improving the work of another, he is certainly capable of composing himself; 
and if so, let him build upon his own ground, and if there be any merit in his 
work, let him wear the honour. 


The second volume consists of sixty-nine pages, in oblong 
quarto like the other, and contains forty-eight tunes and 
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three longer pieces. In this volume are included the well- 
known melodies—“ Redemption,” “Smyrna,” “ St. John,” 
“ Aphek,” “ Pastoral,’ “Harmony,” “Peru,” and others 
equally meritorious. I am not aware that anything further 
of Leach’s was published during his life time, save a second 
edition of the first volume. Shortly after the issue of his 
first book, he relinquished his trade of hand-loom weaving, 
and devoted himself to the profession of music, as a teacher, 
singer, and composer, in the town of Rochdale. About the 
year 1795 or 1796 he removed with his family to Salford, as 
affording a more extended sphere for his talents, and here 
he remained down to the time of his death. 

This melancholy event occurred on Thursday evening, 
February 8, 1798, he being only thirty-six years of age, in 
the full plenitude of his powers, and rising rapidly into 
fame. The Leeds coach, in which he was a passenger from 
Rochdale on his way to Manchester, was overturned when 
about half way down Entwistle brow, near to the village of 
Blackley, and Leach was thrown from it and killed. The 
following notice of the accident appears in the Manchester 
Mercury of Tuesday, February 13, 1798 :— 

On Thursday evening, Mr. James Leach, of Salford, musician, was killed 


by the overturning of a chaise caused by a wheel coming suddenly off. He has 
left a large family to lament his loss. 


After his death an edition of the volume containing the 
second set of tunes was published, in which an advertise- 
ment appears stating that the sudden death of Mr. Leach 
had reduced his family to very necessitous circumstances, 
announcing the names of a committee of gentlemen who 
had undertaken the publication of his manuscript tunes and 
anthems for the benefit of his widow and children, and 
soliciting subscribers thereto. Leach was buried in the 
graveyard of Union Street Wesleyan Chapel, Rochdale, and 
the stone which marks the spot is surmounted by his well- 
known short-metre tune, “ Egypt,” in G minor. 
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His set pieces and anthems were collected together and 
issued in twelve parts, making a volume of two hundred 
and fifty-six pages, oblong folio. Various editions of his 
works were afterwards printed in this country and in the 
United States; and in most of the collections of sacred 
music issued within the present century, the hymn tunes 
of Leach hold a prominent place. Many of them have 
attained the widest and most deserved popularity, and 
to this day are prized by all who can appreciate and 
enjoy genuine melody. Strange to say, however, some 
of the very finest of his tunes are not included in other 
collections, and are therefore almost unknown to the 
present generation. The Americans have, perhaps, shown 
more appreciation of Leach than his own countrymen. In 
an interesting letter in the Musical Times of ist April, 
1878, the writer, who signs himself G. A. C., states that, 


In the Bridgewater Collection of Sacred Music, first edition, printed in 


Boston in 1802, are *‘ Hampton,” ‘* Wilderness,” ‘‘ Bridgewater,” *‘ Fountain,” 


** Hamilton,” ‘* Morning Flower,” 


and ‘* Sepulchre ;” and in a book called 
David Companion, or the Methodist Standard, the compilation of which was 
ordered by the General Conference at Baltimore, May 26th, 1808, and which 
was registered as copyright, July 28th, 1810, are forty-eight pieces of music by 
James Leach. From that time forward Leach’s tunes were included in most of 
the American collections. 


Some of his anthems, of which he composed no fewer 
than thirty-three, many of them with accompaniments for 
the horn, corno, oboe, violin, violoncello, and organ, are of 
great excellence and power ; of these I may specially name 
“ Crucifixion,” set to the hymn, “When I survey the won- 
drous cross;” “ Nativity,” “Lift up your heads in joyful 
hope ;” “ Canaan,’* “ Happy beyond description he ;” “ Ani- 


mation,” “Begin the high celestial strain;” ‘ Emanuel,” 








* This was the first anthem composed by Leach, and it was said bya fellow- 
passenger on the coach that he was humming over this air when the accident, 
by which he met his untimely death, occurred. 
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“Burst, ye em’rald gates.” Many of the choruses to the 
others are full of striking originality and resource. Taken 
as a whole, however, it may be admitted that they are not 
equal in merit to his hymn tunes. This is largely due to the 
circumstance that, owing to his early and sudden death, 
they had not received the finishing touches which would 
undoubtedly have been given to them had the composer’s 
life been longer spared. 

In the work of Mr. Thomas Hirst on The Music of the 
Church, there is a generous estimate of Leach’s genius, 
which I venture to quote from so capable an authority, and 
that the present sketch may be the more complete. Mr. 
Hirst says : 

There is in the character of his music an identity ; as painters would say, 
a keeping in the likeness; that is, in principle, not in detail; in the super- 
intending spirit of the theme, not in the themes themselves. For in this 
respect few writers present greater variety than he, within the prescribed 
limits of psalmody. 3ut, whether you turn to the solemnly - impressive 
strains of ‘‘Complaint,” ‘‘Joannas,” ‘‘ Egypt,” and ‘Shields ;” or plume 
yourselves to accompany him in ‘‘ Rochdale,” ‘‘ Syria,” or ‘*‘ Redemption,” 
in their more free and dignified evolutions ; or unite in the airy and buoyant 
trippings of ‘‘ Cyprus” and ‘* Orpheus,” you feel the presence of Leach in the 
unity of his commanding genius. His imagination is not so bold, adventurous, 
and startling as is that of some other first-rate composers ; but this is counter 
balanced by an addition of judgment which gives strength to the pinions 
of his imagination, and makes his flight more secure, and his return more cer- 
tain. In him the different parts of the tune come to a friendly close, without 
the fear of each accusing the other of wandering too far from the melody 
of the theme. In his lighter effusions there is nothing of dash, or prettiness, 
or frivolity for the purpose of courting applause from low or vitiated tastes ; and 
in his funeral specimens he does not sink into twaddle, and unmeaning and 
affected croakings. . . . To say that in all Christian assemblies where 
devotion breaks forth in praise, Leach’s tunes are worthy of a place, would be 
only asserting the fact, the proof of which is heard in the various and extreme 
parts of the militant church. And the day is very distant when the strains of 
Leach will cease to stimulate the pleasures of devotion. 


And it is finely remarked elsewhere, as quoted by Waugh, 
that, 


He was a man of susceptible spirit and creative mind. His style of melody is 
quaint and original, The general character of his tunes is that of plaintiveness 
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and melancholy. They abound in phrases which show a keen sense of the 
emotional in man’s nature, whether in the expression of pleasurable or painful 
feeling. 


Who having an acquaintance with Leach’s music will 
deny that much of the genius of his kinsman has descended 
to the sweet singer of our own time? Like the songs of the 
Lancashire poet, there is a force and directness, and withal 
a tenderness, in Leach’s tunes that comes home to the heart 
with a freshness that inspires and cheers. 

Fashion in music changes like fashion in dress and 
other matters. We do not complain of this so long as 
the later fashions are equal or superior in beauty and 
symmetry of form to those which they have-for the time 
being displaced. It may be said, and doubtless with 
truth, that some of Leach’s tunes are unsuited to the 
taste of the zxsthetic (falsely so called) worshippers of 
to-day, and the repetition of the lines in a few of them 
is a blemish not to be tolerated. To those with the old- 
fashioned and less sophisticated tastes, however, that is one 
of their strong recommendations. 

In Leach’s music there is nothing random or hap-hazard ; 
each note is perfectly placed, and could not be altered without 
jeopardizing the whole strain. This proves the power of the 
composer. He keeps his theme well in hand, and thus every 
note strikes home to the intelligence as well as to the heart. 
The tunes of Leach are as much a work of art as a beautiful 
statue produced by the cunning hand of a master. They 
are as much a work of nature as a flowing stream, or a quiet 
lake, or a deep glen embosomed in the eternal hills, and 
they equally fill the soul with tremulous delight and satis- 
fying gladness. There is, besides, a wonderful variety in 
his compositions ; some of them are full of animation ; 
others, again, are as sedate as Patience on her monu- 
ment. Pleasurable as it is to listen to them, they must 
be sung to be thoroughly enjoyed, and they reguire singing. 
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A sleepy, listless manner in the singer is inadmissible ; but, 
indeed, it is also impossible. The attitude must be erect, 
the shoulders thrown back, and the chest expanded to do 
justice to their many excellencies and develop their subtle 
beauties. Those who are acquainted with “ Redemption,” 
“ St. John,” and “ Pastoral,” will admit the truth of this 
remark. What a billowy roll there is in these three noble 
melodies, with a power as of a mighty choir enshrined 
within them! His tunes in the minor key are unequalled 
in their strain of plaintive resignation and tenderness. To 
listen to them is to realize the spirit of the later autumnal 
winds as they murmur through the denuded boughs of 
the forest. 

It will be a sad day for English musical taste when we 
slight the sterling qualities of Leach’s psalmody, or are 
ashamed to confess the noble passion begotten of his strain. 
Leach, in his brief life-time, accomplished a work that 
deserves a monument. The place of his birth, and his 
resting place, might well commemorate the man and his 
genius in this way, and such a display of public spirit 
would be honourable to its citizens. In the meantime, 
the republication of his Psalimody would make the pre- 
sent generation better acquainted with his music, and it 
would be all the richer for its possession. Lancashire 
has good reason to be proud of her sons, and James Leach 
is one of them; and although no animated bust preserves 
his lineaments to our human sight, in his music his spirit 
dwells among us to this hour. 


James Leach’s remains were removed from Salford to 
Rochdale, and laid by loving hands in the graveyard of 
Union Street Wesleyan Chapel, at which place of worship 
he had for many years acted in the capacity of choir- 
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leader. The following inscription on the stone that marks 
his resting-place shows the high appreciation in which he 
was held. His well-known short metre tune, “ Egypt,” 
in G minor, is cut upon the stone, and surmounts the 
inscription in the form of a half-circle :— 


Cass eas pete aeh 
CP eceerras Sse asd 


—y¥- —_— 














Here Lieth the Body of James Leach 
who without the aid of Classical Science 
By the singular felicity of Original Genius 
Was raised to a high degree Of Celebrity 
As a teacher and Composer of Sacred 
Music His death was occasioned by the 
Breaking down of the Leeds Coach near 
Manchester on his return from a visit to 
this town February 8th 1798 Aged 36 years 
Reader There is but a step between thee 
and Death. 


The tunes which follow, and which are to some extent 
illustrative of the composer’s variety of style, are harmo- 
nized in compressed score by Mr. John Butterworth, a 
devoted admirer of Leach’s work, and who (along with the 
present writer) has in the press a new edition of the 
Psalmody, comprising the whole of the tunes in the first 
and second volumes, and a few others from the volume 
of anthems. 

The hymn to the tune, “Jacob’s Well,” is given in full, 
as being interesting from its rarity and quaintness. 
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THE HOPELESS PROBLEM OF 


METAPHYSICS. 
BY HENRY H: HOWORTH, F-.S.A. 


I.—PLOTINUS AND MODERN TRANSCENDENTALISM. 


lo condemn philosophy because no man has solved its riddle is as absurd as to contemn 
norality because no man has reached perfection.”—-MANsgEL’s Essays, 140. 
‘Had there not been many 
‘A gray spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star 


Beyond the utmost bound of human thought,’ 
we should not have been able to travel on the secure terrestrial path of slow inductive science. 
The impossible has to be proved impossible before men will consent to limit their endeavours 
to the compassing of the possible.” —-Lewes and TENNYSON. 


HERE are few phenomena in the history of human 
thought more interesting than the revival of meta- 
physics in Germany in the latter part of the last century. 
The study of metaphysics after the assaults of the English 
philosophers, which culminated in that of Hume, was 
virtually in its last throes when a sudden and vigorous 
revival took place in Germany, which has lasted nearly 
to our own day. It has begun to wane there, but as it 
wanes in Germany itself an afflatus has crossed over to our 
shores, and we now have a thriving metaphysical school 
among us which is growing in numbers and influence. 
Either the movement is a proof that we are on the verge of 
a new era of mental activity in Western Europe, or else it is 
an example of those ebbing tides to which the human mind 
is sometimes subject, and which threatens to drive us back 
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upon the road of medizvalism in quest of a hopeless and 
misleading goal. In either case it is surely well worthy of 
our attention. I shall endeavour in what follows to explain 
in as untechnical and simple terms as the subject admits of 
some phases of this German metaphysical revival. I shall 
deem myself fortunate if I can interest you in a question 
which is too generally ignored from its difficult and abstract 
nature, but which has stirred the enthusiasm of some of the 
greatest minds. When Andronicus Rhodius first collected 
the works of Aristotle he placed those dealing with physics 
in the beginning of his edition, and applied the name meta- 
physics—ze., “after physics ”—to the rest. This is the most 
plausible explanation of the name metaphysics. The con- 
notation or meaning of the name has varied at different 
periods. I propose in what follows to limit it to its 
primitive sense. Everybody has heard of the famous 
philosophical distinctions between substance and accidents, 
reality and appearance, being and phenomena. Metaphysics 
in its original sense is the science which deals with sub- 
stance, reality or being, as distinguished from accident, 
appearance or phenomena. “There is a science,” says 
Aristotle, “which contemplates being in so far as it is being 
and the attributes that belong to it essentially as such.” 1 
This science is metaphysics, or, in modern phraseology, 
“ontology,” which means simply “the science of being.” 
The object of metaphysics, or ontology, is to reach reality 


































or being by separating it from appearance or phenomena. ; 
Appearance and accident, we are told, are transient, decep- 

tive, misleading. The real is alone permanent and true, 

that is to say, alone fundamentally and necessarily perma- } 
nent and true. The apparent and phenomenal can at the 

best be only conditionally true, and must always be subject 
to doubt or error. 

This being the aim of metaphysics, the first question 
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that arises is—Is such necessary truth attainable at all by 
man? If so, how? That is to say, Is a science of being 
possible? Is metaphysics possible ? 

The questions it will be admitted are important ones, 
nor will they admit of compromise of any kind. Unless the 
answer be logically sound at every point, it is worthless. 
Directly it is shown that the armour is not shot-proof every- 
where, or that some tendon of Achilles is vulnerable, however 
ingeniously constructed the system may he, it ceases to have 
any value as a system of philosophy with infallible preten- 
sions. In such a case it is especially true that the chain is 
no stronger than its weakest link. This being so, let us first 
consider what is involved in a system of human inquiry 
which discards all sources of possible error, and professes 
to rely on immutable data alone ; to put aside the transient 
and the phenomenal, and to give us only what is permanent 
and real. 

Is necessary truth then attainable by man? The question 
brings us face to face with the most fundamental of all 
problems, namely, the mode by which we acquire know- 
ledge, and the mode by which we verify it when acquired— 
a problem which has been fiercely disputed from the earliest 
times. There are two possible methods by which we can 
conceive knowledge to be acquired—either it is instinctive 
and intuitive, or else it is acquired by experience. Either a 
man is born into the world with an absolutely blank mind, 
which would continue to be blank and void of all know- 
ledge if he were rigidly secluded from contact with the 
world, or else he is born and endowed with knowledge 
which is his, independent of experience altogether, and 
which he would possess if secluded as just described. 

Whether a portion of our knowledge is instinctive and 
intuitive or not, it is quite certain that much the larger por- 
tion of it is not, but is acquired and learnt by contact with 
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the world. This is admitted fully by all those who claim 
intuition as a cgordinate source of knowledge with experi- 
ence. Our only medium of communication with the world is 
by means of our senses. It is our senses, of course, which 
supply us with the greater part of the data of knowledge. 
The knowledge thus supplied is stored up in memory. In 
regard, therefore, to the greater part of our knowledge, its 
validity depends upon the reliability of our senses and 
memory. 

Now the frailty of the senses and of memory is one of 
the most elementary of axioms ; so elementary that it was 
realized at the very beginning of human inquiry into these 
questions, and it was seen that large portions of our doubt 
and incertitude are traceable to nothing else than the fra- 
gility of these human faculties. It was early seen, therefore, 
that if we are to arrive at perfect and unassailable truth, we 
must discard what we derive from our senses or from 
memory as tainted with incurable doubt, since we must not 
build up what is to be changeless and immutable upon what 
is unstable, uncertain, and fragile, nor attempt to draw clear 
water from polluted streams. The Greeks realized this in 
very early times, and they turned away from the senses and 
from empirical knowledge as inevitably uncertain, and 
appealed to the reasoning faculty and the process of infer- 
ence as alone worthy of confidence ; and this appeal to the 
logical faculty as the only available human instrument in 
arriving at truth is the only appeal which Greek philosophy 
virtually makes with varying ingenuity until the days of the 
Neo-Platonists. 

This appeal seems strange to us. If our senses and 
memory are fragile, so assuredly are our inferences. A 
very large portion of the mistakes which have misled 
mankind have been those of inference and not of fact. 
“ Humanum est errare” is a maxim which applies equally 
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strongly to the faculty of reason as to that of sense, and it 
is most clear that if we are to get beyond the reach of 
possible mistake we must discard from knowledge every 
element dependent upon inference no less than those depen- 
dent on the senses or memory for verification. All are equally 
tainted witnesses, and their testimony where the question is 
one of attaining immutable truth is equally irrelevant and 
inadmissible. 

This cuts away the foundation of so-called intuitive truth, 
no less than of empirical, in so far as either is the subject 
matter of philosophy. If we are distinctly and directly in- 
spired with universal truths by intuition, it is quite clear that 
such truths are not capable of verification by us at all. We 
have no means of verifying them save by appealing to sense, 
memory, or reason, all of which being fallible are incompe- 
tent to give testimony as to universal truth; but to go 
beyond this, how do we know that there is any intui- 
tive truth available to man? A large school of inquirers 
deny it entirely, so that the fact is not plain and indisputable. 
Those who believe in it claim to show its existence by argu- 
ment, but argument is a mere process of reasoning, and 
being itself subject to lapses can only attest the greatest 
probability and not any absolute certainty, so that any con- 
clusion whatever arrived at by reasoning is inevitably vitiated 
by doubt; but if the problem of metaphysics is to be solved 
at all, it must be so beyond the possibility of doubt. So long 
therefore as metaphysics relies upon reasoning and argument, 
so long must its results fall short of necessary truth. 

It is clear, therefore, that in our search for truth which is 
necessary and universal we must discard the senses, memory, 
and the process of inference, and if we do so whither are we 
to turn, where are we to find an organon for reaching it 
save the ecstasy and inspiration to which Plotinus appealed, 
and to which I shall revert presently. This is assuredly a 
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fundamental dilemma which makes a science of metaphysics 
impossible. But it is not the only one. Suppose we could 
cure our faculties of infirmity so as to be certain that they 
are telling us what is true in any particular case, we should 
still be helpless unless we could secure that our knowledge 
be complete and perfect. However honest our witnesses 
may be, and however truthful, they must not only be able to 
furnish us with the truth, but with the whole truth. Reality 
can only be known apart from all doubts when it is ade- 
quately and completely known. Our opinions are for the 
most part, if not altogether, not only subject to continual flux 
because of the frailty of our faculties, but because also of 
the limits and contingencies which surround our knowledge. 
They have to be continually altered or surrendered, as these 
limits and contingencies change with the increase of our 
evidence. We must have all the evidence before us before 
we can be certain that our conclusion is right. To omni- 
science alone can immutable fundamental truth be known. 
That is, we have reached a second dilemma, for beside the 
infallibility, we need the omniscience of gods to solve the 
riddle of metaphysics, and until we can transcend our limited 
view and see all the horizon of knowledge, we cannot be 
sure that any truth we may claim to have secured is not 
subject to revision by some exceptional fact outside our 
field of vision. We do not know that the most solidly based 
of our views may not have to be surrendered presently on 
the occurrence of some fact which had escaped our previous 
experience, and which will not fit in with it. The landscape 
might have an entirely different appearance if we could 
group the whole horizon instead of only a very limited part 
of it, and it is a most elementary axiom that a fact can only 
be known to be universally true to a person who has all the 
facts before him. 

These two dilemmas would suffice for ordinary pcople, 
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and ordinary people have no difficulty in assenting to their 
conclusiveness. They are exceedingly elementary dilemmas, 
present at our very elbows, and they apparently completely 
bar every aspiration of metaphysics. They do not exhaust 
our difficulties, however ; nor if we could get round them 
should we have secured a foothold on the goal to which 
metaphysics directs its efforts. Each person has an indi- 
vidual and separate mind, whose machinery and contents is 
only known to that of its neighbours in a mediate and 
remote sense. What is passing in the mind of another man; 
how a sensation or a thought affects it, we have no means 
of knowing. We communicate by means of words to which 
each of us attaches a meaning ; but whether those meanings 
are the same, whether, if I could see through the eyes of any 
other person or think with his mind, I should see and think 
precisely what I see and think now is certainly beyond my 
power to decide. The knowledge I can reach by means of 
thought is my knowledge only, things as they seem or as 
they appear ¢o me. What they seem to others I can only 
plausibly urge may be the same as they seem to me. If, 
therefore, mzy faculties were divested of their propensity to 
err, and if further my field of vision were so extended as to 
include the universe in its grasp, and not merely a small 
corner of it, I should still be groping after reality. These en- 
dowments would no doubt complete and perfect my personal 
endividual knowledge of things, but they would not enable 
me to claim my knowledge as universally and necessarily 
true. It would be completely true Zo me, subjectively, but 
I should be no whit nearer universal or objective truth. What 
we want to secure is, that what is true to us is true univer- 
sally and necessarily ; that what is true relatively to ourselves 
is true absolutely, substantively, and independently of our- 
selves. The existence of the immense variety of opinions 
upon every subject of human thought, the antithesis which 
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meets us at every turn between the real and the seeming, 
the existence of the very problems and doubts and questions 
which metaphysics professes to solve, are a continual proof 
to us that there is in many cases, and there may be in all, a 
real distinction between what is relatively true to us, that is, 
what seems to us to be true, and what must necessarily be 
true, independently of us altogether. If we could master 
every detail of every science we should still be in the world 
of phenomena or appearances ; in the world as it affects us 
and as it is seen through the medium of our thought and 
our consciousness, and not in the world as it is, independent 
of us altogether, the world of reality, the objective world ; 
and it is this reality that we are in quest of. 

Can we then by any means whatever rid ourselves of this 
personal factor in our knowledge, and come face to face with 
things as they are in themselves, and not merely as they 
seem to us? When we come closely face to face with the 
question in this naked form it does indeed become “ caviare 
to the general.” So far as we can see, knowledge consists of 
thought, and the records of thought only. In every such 
thought the individual who thinks, the thinker has been 
present. A subjective element pervades it all; the thought 
is my thought, the consciousness my consciousness. It is in 
thought and by thought that every part of my knowledge is 
constituted, including everything known to me of the world 
outside me. Everything that is known to me, therefore, is 
known as it seems to me. Without the thinker, thought, 
consciousness, knowledge are impossible. How can I in 
thought come face to face with anything and yet not be my- 
self present? How can J know anything of reality or exist- 
ence except in so far as reality or existence is testified by 
thought or consciousness to me? The crowd echoes how, 
and there seems to be no other rational answer. 

It is obvious that this difficulty is not limited to our 
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present faculties. Suppose we were endowed with a new 
sense, or any number of new senses, they might enlarge our 
grasp of appearances, and introduce us to phenomena of a 
new kind altogether, but we should still be in the region of 
appearance only. The new sense or senses would be still 
our senses ; the percipient I would still be present in all the 
evidence they furnished. The personal equation of the 
thinker would still be present in every thought, and he would 
be as much isolated as he is at present from every other 
thinker, and his thought be individual and not universal. 
We have not yet done. Suppose that we could acquire 
universal thought—thought which we had complete warrant 
for holding was universally and necessarily held, and was 
not merely our own individual possession—we should still 
be wandering in the wilderness, unless we could be equally 
certain that this universal thought corresponded in every 
respect with being. So long as we retain any distinction 
of any kind between dezng and thought, so long must we 
fail to bridge over the gap separating phenomena and 
appearance from being and reality, and our supremest effort 
after truth will still be only of the phenomenal and apparent. 
What we want to be sure of is that what is true in thought 
is true in reality ; but if we can only know reality in appear- 
ance, however universal and consistent the experience of 
man may be, we cannot assert that what is true of thought 
is true of substance and reality. A knowledge of pheno- 
mena is of no use to those whose quest is that moumenon 
which lies behind and beyond phenomena. We must sweep 
away phenomena altogether, as an impeding veil, if we are 
to gaze on the essence of things ; we must annihilate all dis- 
tinction between thinker and thing thought of. Thought 
and being must be absolutely one in every way, if we are to 
be absolutely certain that we grasp being in its very essence. 
This conclusion, which seems inevitable, has as inevitable a 
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corollary, viz., that in order to reach “reality” we must 
have some mode of overstepping the limits of thought and 
consciousness. Thought and consciousness imply a dual 
presentation of knowledge, a thinker and a thing thought of, 
a conscious subject, and an odject of which the sudject is 
conscious. 

Do as we will, we cannot in thought avoid this antithesis 
and contrast ; do as we will, we cannot treat the critic as 
identical with the thing criticized ; do as we will, we cannot 
in thought and by thought pierce through phenomena, and 
assimilate the percipient self entirely and completely with 
the thing perceived. This may be an infirmity, or it may be 
a condition, of thought and consciousness ; whichever it be, 


it is certain that thought is completely dominated by the. 


necessity of treating the two factors as distinct and con- 
trasted, and being so it is as clearly incompetent to bring us 
face to face with the essence and reality of things. 

Inevitable as this conclusion is, it took many centuries to 
reach it. It is only at the very close of the long history of 
Greek philosophy that we meet with evidence that the subtle 
thinkers of the old world had grasped the full purport of it. 
Plotinus, the greatest of the Neo-Platonists, was apparently 
the first to distinctly formulate it, and to acknowledge that 
we cannot reach reality and being until we have entirely 
and completely identified ourselves with it. Plotinus urged 
that— 


A finite being cannot comprehend the infinite, for as soon as it does 
so it is no longer itself, no longer a finite being conscious of its own separate 
existence. If, therefore, we are to attain to a knowledge of the infinite, we 
cannot do so by reason, which is finite and embraces only finite objects, but by 
some higher faculty altogether, which shall be impersonal and identify itself 
with its object. 


Again said Plotinus— 
If knowledge is the same as the thing known, the finite, as finite, never can 


know the infinite, because it cannot de the infinite. To attempt, therefore, to 
know the infinite by reason is futile; it can only be known in immediate 
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presence and in the faculty by which the mind divests itself of its personality in 
ecstasy. In this ecstasy the soul becomes loosened from its material prison, 
separated from individual consciousness, and becomes absorbed in the infinite 
intelligence from which it emanated. In this ecstasy it contemplates real 
existence ; it identifies self with that which it contemplates. 


This seems to me to be precisely the position maintained 
by Kant, and in proving which with all elaboration and 
completeness he gained his chief title to fame. Beyond 
elaborating argument upon argument, I do not see how he 
carried the real issue any further. The result he reached is 
aptly stated by Dean Mansel, the clearness of many of 
whose philosophical criticisms it has been the fashion latterly 
to ignore. Speaking of Kant, he says :— 


With him all is phenomenal which is relative, and all is relative which is an 
object to a conscious subject. The conceptions of the understanding as much 
depend on the constitution of our thinking faculties as the perceptions of the 
sense do on the constitution of our initiative faculties. Both m/eht be different 
were our mental constitution changed; both probably are different to beings 
differently constituted. The vea/ thus becomes identical with the adso/ute, with 
the object as it is in itself out of all relation to a subject; and as all conscious- 
ness is a relation between subject and object, it follows that to attain a 
knowledge of the real we must go out of consciousness. 


Again :— 


It is easy to see the effect of such a doctrine as this on the pretensions of 
metaphysics to be considered as a science of the real or the absolute. It 
annihilates the very conception of such a science, both as regards its matter and 
its form. It annihilates it in its matter; for the matter of science comes from 
intuition, and intuition as a state of consciousness can furnish only the relative— 
not the absolute, the phenomenal—not the real. It annihilates it in its form ; 
indirectly, because thought can only elaborate the materials given by intuition, 
and directly, because thought, like intuition, is a state of consciousness, and its 
conceptions, therefore, must be of the relative only. It is the great merit of 
Kant’s criticism to have brought this question to a decisive issue. The uncon- 
ditioned, z.¢., that which depends on no antecedent law of matter or mind, in 
other words, the absolute or the real, is inconceivable by human consciousness. 
You must, therefore, either abandon the science, or seek it by transcending 
your own consciousness.—(Mansel’s Essays, 171.) 


It thus appears that Plotinus and Kant are perfectly at 


one, and so far perfectly logical, and that there is no escape 
from the conclusion that if we are to reach the real and the 
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true it must be by transcending thought and consciousness 
altogether. It is only by thus transcending them that we 
can rid ourselves of the infirmities which surround the 
senses, memory, and the reasoning faculty, that we can 
escape from the meshes of individual experience, and launch 
ourselves in the “universal” flood ; beyond that we can rid 
ourselves of the distinction which is present in every thought 
between the thinker and the thing thought of. This conclu- 
sion would at first sight seem to be an incorrigible barrier to 
all further inquiry, and there would seem to be nothing more 
to be done save to surrender metaphysics. Such a conclusion 
is too humiliating, however; and it is not strange that there 
should be a perennial rebellion against a confession of im- 
potence so complete, however inevitable it be. In its anxious 
yearning to reach a goal where it may completely free itself 
from “ desolating doubt,” the human mind has had to beat 
its wings against every part of the cage before it would 
calmly face the conclusion that that cage was impassable 
and it must necessarily be tolerated in the future, that men 
will continue to try every possible avenue before they will 
confess that the maze has no practicable outlet. 

We have reached this definite point, that if we are to 
attain to fundamental truth we must do so by transcending 
consciousness. There is no other way available for us whose 
mental faculties are all fragile. Hence it follows that meta- 
physics, if it is to justify itself, must do so by showing that 
it can enter the transcendental world and deal with the 
problems to be met with there. The only consistent and 
logical metaphysicians are the transcendentalists. 

Transcendentalism as a rational system was first advo- 
cated in Europe, so far as I know, by the Neo-Platonists 
and especially by Plotinus. It was Plotinus who, as we 
have seen, first grasped the full conditions of the problem. 
He was also the first, so far as I know, who met it in the 
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only way which is not suicidal. He boldly accepted the 
conditions, and I am not aware that anyone since his time 
has advanced in any way beyond the position he maintained. 
The transcendentalism of modern Germany is more elabo- 
rate, more subtle, perhaps, but when it is analyzed it resolves 
itself at its best into precisely the elements discriminated by 
the old Neo-Platonists. As I have said he appealed to 
ecstasy as a faculty above and supreme to reason. 

This appeal to a transcendental faculty is precisely the 
appeal made by Fichte and Schelling. They give it 
another name, but the thing itself is precisely the same—a 
faculty superior to reason, unlimited by its conditions, and 
enabling us to mount to an exalted state where thought and 
being are fused into one. I spoke of Fichte and Schelling. 
I might have quoted Kant also, but that Kant’s position, 
unlike theirs, is vitiated by a most inconsequent dilemma, so 
inconsequent that it is scarcely credible. Kant felt the diffi- 
culty of an appeal to a transcendental faculty. He felt that 
directly the bounds of thought are traversed, we turn our 
backs upon science, and he therefore tried to bolster up his 
conclusion by an appeal to consciousness itself. The posi- 
tion he maintained is so interesting in view of the daily 
incense poured out before him from many contemporary 
altars in high places that it becomes a duty to state it. 
Kant, in his speculative philosophy, to again quote the 
lucid statement of Mansel, showed— 


That the phenomenal is the sum and limit of all the knowledge to which we can 
attain ; that real being behind and apart from this cannot be an object of human 
thought, and consequently that a system of ontology, in the highest sense of 
that term, is unattainable by human reasoning.—(Mansel. Article: ‘‘Meta- 
physics,” Zn, Britt., ed. viii., xiv., 606.) 

This conclusion of Kant’s was virtually the same as that 
of the empirical philosophers, although he reached it by a 
different method. Both, in fact, proved the impossibility of 


metaphysics. If Kant had stopped here, this paper would 
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probably not have been written; but he did not do so. 
Having conclusively shown the futility of metaphysics in his 
speculative philosophy, he in his practical philosophy endea- 
voured to parry the whole force of his own arguments by 
postulating a practical reason as superior to the speculative 
reason, which practical reason, he affirmed, could attain to 
and know reality apart from appearance. 

The practical reason of Kant would have been quite con- 
sistent if it had been defined in the terms of the ecstasy of 
Plotinus ; but as he defined it, it is riddled through with 
inconsistency. 

As Mr. Coupland has recently well said : 


A twofold distrust hangs over the practical reason which endeavours to 
legitimize ideas which the author elsewhere ingeniously confesses no logic 
would ever constrain him to abandon, and surreptitiously employs conceptions 
whose extra phenomenal use he had already proscribed. Determined to accept 
reality in spite of himself, Kant had clearly two courses open, he might either 
prove its existence or take it for granted as a necessary postulate. Neither of 
these is legitimately possible to him. In regard to proof or demonstration, 
this must be conducted by thought and by means of those very materials of 
sense and reflection which we start by admitting as incompetent, and which 
Kant himself repeatedly affirms to be incompetent. 


Again, as Sir William Hamilton says: 
A demonstration of the absolute from the relative is logically absurd, as in 


such a syllogism we must collect in the conclusion what is not distributed in the 
premises. 


This being so, Kant has recourse to the other alternative. 
While he declares that we have not and cannot have any 
knowledge whatever of the nature of reality, yet that we are 
bound to infer its existence since it is implied in the very 
notion of phenomena. We cannot, he contends, conceive 
appearance except as the complement of reality; therefore, 
we must admit the existence of the latter as we are bound 
to admit the former. This is surely most inconsequent. In 
the first place it is an appeal to the necessities of thought 
and of consciousness; but how can we, while repudiating 
consciousness and thought as arbiters of truth on account of 
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their acknowledged frailty and liability to error, yet be 
willing to accept the testimony of consciousness and 
thought when they attest to the existence of reality. 
Surely this is most arbitrary. Why should, or how can, we 
select one particular statement of a fallible witness, and give 
it the character of infallibility? If consciousness be frail 
or untrustworthy, why not frail and untrustworthy in this 
respect? Why may not the existence of reality as attested 
by it be as much phenomenal as every other attestation it 
makes? This arbitrary selection is assuredly completely 
unjustified and unjustifiable. It is illogical and worthless— 
a mere dogmatic, unsupported statement. Again, in saying 
that we must admit the existence of reality since pheno- 
mena are merely the complement of reality, and since we 
can only think of and define phenomena by thinking of 
them as separated from and defined from reality, we are 
in a logical chaos. . 

It is perfectly true that zz thought we are compelled to 
know things by difference, that knowing a thing involves as 
an inseparable factor our knowing what it is not; that the 
connotation of a term is measured by its exclusion. It is 
an elementary axiom that the meaning of definition is the 
separation of what we define from what it is not, and until 
we define a thing we do not know it; or, as Sir William 
Hamilton tersely states, the position “to think is to con- 
dition.” All this is most true, but all this is infirmity 
of thought only, and cannot be predicated of reality, from 
which we discard all such relations by our very definition. 
How can we arbitrarily say that forms of thought have any 
counterpart whatever in the world of reality? To carry the 
analogies of thought into the world of reality is what 
ontology is perpetually denouncing as a Petitio Principit ; 
and assuredly the whole of Kant’s remarks on this point 
are based upon such an inconsequent and illegitimate pro- 
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cess. If we are to do as Kant does, namely, to accept the 
unconditioned as existing because it is implied when we 
think of the conditioned, we may as well discard ontology 
at once and make every necessity of thought a necessity of 
things. There seems no escape from this dilemma, and it is 
abundantly clear that if reality exists we must have some 
other warrant for it than that it is necessary to complete 
our idea or conception of the imperfect, the related, and the 
insensible. 

Here, again, Mr. Mansel has tersely stated the problem, 
and it would have been better in my view if those who so 
often sneer at the Dean of Christchurch would answer him. 


What answer is there to this :— 


A necessity of thought manifestly indicates a law under which we think, but 
it does not therefore guarantee the existence of a corresponding reality out of 
thought. 

Again :— 

. 

Kant confesses that we have no intuition of the unconditioned ; that we only 

infer its existence as implied by the conception of the conditioned. But this 
admission reduces the former idea to a mere negation of the latter, a negation 
1s empty regulatively as speculatively, and assuredly not needing a special 
faculty for its conception, inasmuch as it is never conceived at all. Kant, in 
fact, mistakes the indefinite for the infinite; he treats that which by his own 
showing is merely ceasing to think of the conditioned, as if it were actually 
thinking of the unconditioned. He treats an impotence of thought as if it 
were a faculty. . . . Wherever we conceive a definite object, there is 
necessarily implied the existence of an indefinite universe beyond which is not 
conceived. In conceiving any object, as what it is, I thereby distinguish it from 
all that it is not; det my relation to this ts all purely negative. I know it only 
as something different from that which I am at the moment conceiving. 
Kant saw, as he imagined, the horizon where heaven comes in contact with 
earth—the real world with the phenomenal—a visible horizon, at least, even 
though it flies as we pursue it. He did not see that the firmament which 
seems so real was but the limit of his own powers of sight. He did not see 
that our inability to conceive the unconditioned indicates an impotence and 
not a power, the boundary of the understanding, not the operation of a faculty 
beyond it.—(Zssays, 174-179.) 


It is most strange how such obvious objections should 
not have presented themselves to one with the penetrating 
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insight of Kant. That he who had shown so clearly the 
incompleteness of consciousness to bring reality, apart from 
appearance, within our grasp, should have nevertheless urged 
a necessity of consciousness as a reason for accepting reality 
as an ultimate postulate, is certainly a consoling proof to 
smaller men that we are all mortal. We will therefore dis- 
miss Kant’s practical reason and its invertebrate product as 
one of those futile hypotheses which have deluded philo- 
sophers into the belief that they had secured a substantial 
refuge from the unwelcome conclusions of their own in- 
exorable logic. Kant’s successors, Fichte and Schelling, in 
avoiding this pitfall, had no other available resource than to 
fall back upon the appeal which had been made by Plotinus, 
whom they, so far as I know, ignore, but who virtually did 
their work (where their work is not suicidal) many centuries 
before they were heard of. I shall have more to say about 
them in a second communication. 





A CHRISTMAS SYMPOSIUM. 


BY GEORGE MILNER. 


Ip1oTa, tnsuLUS, TrisT1s, TURPIS, ABESTO, 
ERUDITI, URBANI, HILARES, HONESTI, ADSCISCUNTOR,* 


R. PARTINGTON’S picture of Mr. John Page, dis- 
guised as Father Christmas, may be regarded as a 

record in these pages of a long series of “Noctes” held 
in the rooms of the Manchester Literary Club. As in the 
famous clubs of old—the Mermaid and the Apollo, and that 
“Literary club” over which Samuel Johnson ruled—so in 
this modern confraternity the pursuit of letters and the 
cultivation of good fellowship have gone on side by side. 
The social element, tempering the severity of debate, is 
present in a judicious measure at all its meetings, but 
conspicuously so at the Christmas Supper, which has been 
celebrated now, without intermission, for twenty-two years. 
The last of these gatherings was certainly not less suc- 
cessful than any of its predecessors. Following a custom 
which has been observed for some time, Mr. John Page 





* The following is the old translation of Ben Jonson’s Latin :— 
‘* Far hence be the sad, the lewd fop and the sot ; 
For such have the plagues of good company been : 
Let the learned and witty, the jovial and gay, 
The generous and honest, compose our free state.” 
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had been named as the special guest of the evening, 


and a large number of members assembled at the 
Grosvenor to do him honour. When the company was 
seated a well-known figure, costumed as an ancient cook, 
was seen entering under the arch of holly and bearing 
before him a mighty boars head. Though a man of 
prowess the weight of his lordly dish made him tremble, 
and there was a curious quaver in his voice as he came 
forward singing, with what breath was left him, the verses 
of the old carol— 
Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino. 
The boar’s head in hand bring I, 
With garlands gay and rosemary. 
I pray you all synge merily 
Qui estis in convivio. 
After supper had been discussed there was more mumming 
of a pleasant sort. First ancient Charles arose and de- 
claimed with more than youthful fervour the well-worn 
ode to Christmas ; and then, as the curtain was withdrawn 
from Mr. Partington’s picture, the original himself entered 
and saluted the Club. For a time the living figure stood 
beside the painted canvas boldly challenging comparison 
between “this picture and that,” for, in a sense, it may be 
said that both were pictures and yet both were real. When 
the plaudits which greeted the artist’s success were over, 
and the burly form of Father Christmas had seated itself 
on the President’s right hand, the chief toast of the occasion 
was given from the chair in something like the following 
terms :— 

“Gentlemen,—I have now to ask you to honour the toast 
of the evening. It is a double toast; a toast with two 
sides, and both of them deserving to be well larded. When 
I look on this presentment so admirably counterfeited, I feel 
that we must drink to that time-honoured fiction, good 
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Father Christmas. There are certain sour persons who, by 
reason of their disturbed digestions, or their disappointed 
hopes, or both, are on ill-terms with the world, and who 
would fain see this impersonation of good cheer and good 
fellowship driven out of existence ; but for myself I must 
say that Christmas is still one of my illusions. I am with 
Washington Irving and the optimists. Nothing exercises a 
more delightful spell over my imagination than the linger- 
ing holiday customs of our forefathers ; and of all the old 
festivals Christmas awakens for me the strongest and most 
heartfelt associations, and therefore with right good will I 
shall shortly ask you to drink to Father Christmas. May he 
never lose a hair of his good grey beard, or an inch of his 
capacious girth, or find his flaming countenance less ruddy 
by a single tinge. By a happy fortune the genius of our 
friend and fellow-member has fixed him for us in his habit 
as he lives, and we may say to this picture as John Keats 
said to the pastoral on the Grecian urn :— 


When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain . . . a friend to man. 


But I must turn now to the other side of my toast, and, 
passing through and beyond this brave exterior show, come 
to the man himself—the entity who is behind. This is a kind 
of founders’ day, and here is one of our ‘pious founders.’ 
The Manchester Literary Club was instituted in the year 
1862 by Joseph Chattwood, Edwin Waugh, Benjamin Brier- 
ley, Charles Hardwick, John Page, and Richard R. Bealey. 
Chattwood has gone to his rest. The remainder are with us 
still, though Bealey is no longer resident in Manchester. 
The first home of the Club was in the Cathedral Hotel, and 
probably there was at its establishment some connection 
between the new club and the well-known literary gather- 
ing which for a long time took place in the neighbouring 
house at Poets’ Corner, and which is most intimately asso- 
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ciated with the names of Charles Swain, John Bolton 
Rogerson, and John Critchley Prince. The records of our 
early years are scanty, and can only be regarded as more or 
fess authentic. We are sure that Joseph Chattwood, with 
his clerical waistcoat and his hat of abnormal brim, ruled 
its deliberations with an unbending severity. His nod 
was always enough to shake any spheres that might be 
in his neighbourhood. Edwin Waugh, who is on the 
imaginative side, and loves to take a certain freedom in 
his narratives, tells us that in these prehistoric days there 
was more junketting than philosophy ; but.Charles Hard- 
wick, who has the historical sense, and who would not 
tamper even with the earliest records, maintains, that there 
was more industrious and fruitful discussion than Mr. 
Waugh will admit. To this confraternity John Page 
brought his own peculiar humour and an ever genial 
presence. Though not a Lancashire man himself, he was 
in sympathy with Lancashire literature, and under the 
pseudonym of Felix Folio he produced a series of pleasant 
papers, both in prose and rhyme, many of them on subjects 
connected with natural history, which were published in the 
local journals and in the columns of Ze Field newspaper. 
Mr. Page’s youth was spent—and not ill-spent—in the woods 
and lanes of Surrey. He is our birdmaster, and is no mean 
authority on all matters connected with rural life and open- 
air pursuits. It was often said of Emerson that he habitually 
wore an air of the woods: I never see John Page without 
thinking of the green country. He has another association 
—a literary one—which must not pass unnoticed— The 
Merry Wives of Windsor. Surely that Master Page, who 
was a gentleman, dwelling at Windsor, and who forms so 
pleasant a figure in Shakspere’s genial comedy, was in some 
sort an ancestor of our good friend. Master Page was fond 


of venison, so is John Page, I warrant you; Master Page 
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delighted in a fallow greyhound, so would John Page, I 
warrant you. Master Page, with a hot-venison pasty to 
dinner, was willing to drink down all unkindness, and so 
would John Page, I warrant you. And, to bring the parallel 
still more close, let me remind you what Master Page said 
to his brother gentleman, Master Ford—‘I do invite you to- 
morrow morning to my house to breakfast: after, we'll 
a-birding together; I have a fine hawk for the bush’—spoken 
like the very John himself. Gentlemen, I agree with Mrs. 
Quickly—not the Dame Quickly of Eastcheap, but that 
more estimable woman who was servant to Dr. Caius—I 
agree with Mrs. Quickly— Truly Master Page is an honest 
man ;’ and, let it be remembered, ‘an honest man’s the 
noblest work of God.’ Gentlemen, I ask you to drink to the 
health of Father Christmas and Felix Folio.” 

Mr. Page having responded, other toasts were given and 
acknowledged. In the intervals of oratory the guests were 
regaled with music, Mr. Edwin Waugh singing, in addition 
to some well-known ditties, a brand-new song of his own 
making. 
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THE DYING HEROES. 


BY ABRAHAM STANSFIELD. 


(Translation of “‘ Die Sterbenden Helden” of Uhland.] 


eee Danes smote hard, and drove the Swedish host 


Unto the coast ; 

There was a noise of chariots ; i’ the moon’s light 
The swords gleamed bright ; 

When on the field of blood all dying lay 

The youthful Sven, and Ulf, the hero gray. 


SVEN. 
O sire! so youthful and so strong, to die 
Is agony ! 
Now, will my mother smooth these locks no more, 
Ah, never more ! 
And from the tower my maid will look in vain 
For me, her lover, to come back again ! 


ULF. 
Yea, they will grieve ; but in their dreams, I ween, 
We shall be seen ; 
And when again they wake, the bitter smart 
Will break their heart. 
Then shall thy maid, at Odin’s festive board, 
Hand thee the cup, and thou shalt be her lord. 


DYING HEROES. 


SVEN. 
But I, O father, have begun a song— 
The chords are strong— 


The deeds of heroes, in the gray old time, 


I’ve put in rhyme; 
Now hangs my harp forsaken on the tree, 
And the chance wind awakes its melody ! 


ULF. 
O Sven! the splendour of Our Father’s hall 
Surpasseth all ; 
He is almighty, and the great stars roll 
At his control. 
There ’mongst the heroes mayst thou seated be ; 
There, harp in hand, take up thy melody. 


SVEN. 
O sire! so youthful and so strong, to die 
Is agony ! 
No deeds of prowess on the battle-field 
Adorn my shield ; 
And were I sat at Odin’s festival, 
Among the heroes I were least of all. 


ULF. 
O Sven! one noble deed is worth a crowd, 
It is allowed ; 
And hast not thou, at thy dear country’s need, 
Here come to bleed ? 
Now look! the foe doth flee ; see yonder light— 
’Tis Odin guides us to his palace bright ! 


ES. 
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